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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  LIH. 

RUOH  STANBURY  IS  SHOWN  TO  BE  NO  CONJURER. 

Many  weeks  had  now  passed  since  Hugh  Stan- 
bury  had  paid  his  visit  to  St.  Diddulph’s,  and  Nora 
Bowler  was  beginning  to  believe  that  her  rejection 
(/her  lover  had  been  so  firm  and  decided  that  she 
would  never  see  him  or  hear  from  him  more ;  and 
she  had  long  since  confessed  to  herself  that  if  she 
did  not  see  him  or  hear  from  him  soon,  life  would  not 
be  worth  a  straw  to  her.  To  all  of  us  a  single  treas¬ 
ure  counts  for  much  more  when  the  outward  circum- 
itances  of  our  life  are  dull,  unvaried,  and  melan¬ 
choly,  than  it  does  when  our  days  are  full  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  or  excitement,  or  even  of  business.  With  Nora 
Rowley  at  St.  Diddulph’s  life  at  present  was  very 
melancholy.  There  was  little  or  no  society  to  en¬ 
liven  her.  Her  sister  was  sick  at  heart,  and  becom¬ 
ing  ill  in  health  under  the  burden  of  her  troubles. 
Mr.  Outhouse  was  moody  and  wretched ;  and  Mrs. 
Outhouse,  though  she  did  her  best  to  make  her 
house  comfortable  to  her  unwelcome  inmates,  could 
not  make  it  appear  that  their  presence  there  was  a 
pleasure  to  her.  Nora  understood  better  than  did 
uer  sister  how  distasteful  the  present  arrangement 
was  to  their  uncle,  and  was  consequently  very  un¬ 
comfortable  on  that  score.  And  in  the  midst  of  that 
unhappiness,  she  of  course  told  herself  that  she  was 
a  young  woman  miserable  and  unfortunate  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  always  so  with  us.  The  heart  when  it 
IS  burdened,  though  it  may  have  ample  strength  to 
bear  the  burden,  loses  its  buoyancy  and  doubts  its 
own  power.  It  is  like  the  springs  of  a  carriage 
which  are  pressed  fiat  by  the  superincumbent 
weight  But,  because  the  springs  are  good,  the 
weight  is  carried  safely,  and  they  are  the  better 
afterwards  for  their  required  purposes  because  of 
the  trial  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

Nora  had  sent  her  lover  away,  and  now  at  the  end 
of  three  months  from  the  day  of  his  dismissal  she  had 
tanght  herself  to  believe  that  he  would  never  come 
again.  Amidst  the  sadness  of  her  life  at  St  Did¬ 
dulph’s  some  confidence  in  a  lover  expected  to  come 
again  would  have  done  much  to  cheer  her.  The 


more  she  thought  of  Hugh  Stanbury,  the  more  fully 
she  became  convinced  that  he  was  the  man  who  as 
a  lover,  as  a  husband,  and  as  a  companion,  would 
just  suit  all  her  tastes.  She  endowed  him  liberally 
with  a  hundred  good  gifts  in  the  disposal  of  which 
Nature  had  been  much  more  sparing.  She  made 
for  herself  a  mental  portrait  of  him  more  gracious 
in  its  flattery  than  ever  was  canvas  coming  ^m  the 
hand  of  a  court  limner.  She  gave  him  ml  gifts  of 
manliness,  honesty,  truth,  and  energy,  and  felt  re¬ 
garding  him  that  he  was  a  Paladin,  —  such  as  Pala¬ 
dins  are  in  this  age,  that  he  was  indomitable,  sure 
of  success,  and  fitted  in  all  respects  to  take  the  high 

gisition  which  he  would  certainly  win  for  bimsmf. 

ut  she  did  not  presume  him  to  be  endowed  with 
such  a  constancy  as  would  make  him  come  to  seek 
her  hand  again.  Had  Nora  at  this  time  of  her  life 
been  living  at  the  West  End  of  London  and  going 
out  to  parties  three  or  four  times  a  week,  she  would 
have  been  quite  easy  about  his  coming.  The 
springs  would  not  have  been  weighted  so  heavily, 
and  her  heart  would  have  been  elastic. 

No  doubt  she  had  forgotten  many  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  visit  and  of  his  departure.  Immedi¬ 
ately  on  his  going  she  had  told  her  sister  that  he 
would  certainly  come  again,  but  had  said  at  the 
same  time  that  his  coming  could  be  of  no  use.  He 
was  so  poor  a  man ;  and  she  —  though  poorer  than 
he  —  had  been  so  little  accustomed  to  poverty  of 
life,  that  she  had  then  acknowledged  to  herself  that 
she  was  not  fit  to  be  his  wife.  Gradually,  as  the 
slow  weeks  went  by  her,  there  had  come  a  change 
in  her  ideas.  She  now  thought  that  he  never  would 
come  again,  but  that  if  he  did,  she  would  confess  to 
him  that  her  own  ideas  about  life  were  changed. 
“  I  would  tell  him  frankly  that  I  could  eat  a  crust 
with  him  in  any  garret  in  London.”  But  this  was 
said  to  herself,  never  to  her  sister.  Emily  and 
Mrs.  Outhouse  had  determined  together  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  abstain  from  all  mention  of  Hugh 
Stanbury’s  name.  Nora  had  felt  that  her  sister  had 
so  abstained,  and  this  reticence  had  assisted  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  despair  which  had  come  upon  her. 
Hugh,  when  he  had  left  hdr,  had  certainly  given  her 


*  Intered  tcoordinc  to  Act  of  Congren,  in  the  year  18S9,  by  TiiLoe,  OsoooD,  k  Co.,  in  the  Cleih’i  Ollloe  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
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encouragement  to  expect  that  he  would  return. 
She  had  been  sure  then  that  he  would  return.  She 
had  been  lure  of  it,  though  she  had  told  him  that  it 
would  be  useless.  But  now,  when  these  sad  weeks 
had  slowly  crept  over  her  head,  when  during  the 
long  hours  of  the  long  days  she  had  thought  of  him 
continually,  —  telling  herself  that  it  was  impossible 
that  she  should  ever  become  the  wife  of  any  man  if 
she  did  not  become  his,  —  she  assured  herself  that 
she  had  seen  and  heard  the  last  of  him.  She  must 
surely  have  forgotten  his  hot  words  and  that  daring 
embrace. 

Then  there  came  a  letter  to  her.  The  question 
of  the  management  of  letters  for  young  ladies  is 
handled  very  diiferenUy  in  different  houses.  In 
some  establUhments  the  post  is  as  free  to  young 
ladies  as  it  is  to  the  reverend  seniors  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  In  others  it  is  considered  to  be  quite  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  that  some  experienced  discretion  should 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  correspondence  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  family.  When  Nora  llowley  was  living 
with  her  sister  in  Curzon  Street,  she  would  have 
been  very  indignant  indeed,  had  it  been  suggested 
to  her  that  there  was  any  authority  over  her  letters 
vested  in  her  sister.  But  now,  circumstanced  as 
she  was  at  St.  Diddulph's,  she  did  understand  that 
no  letter  would  reach  her  without  her  aunt  knowing 
that  it  had  come.  All  this  was  distasteful  to  her,  — 
as  even  indeed  all  the  details  of  her  life  at  St.  Did- 
dulph’s,  —  but  she  could  not  help  herself.  Had  her 
aunt  told  her  that  she  should  never  be  allowed  to 
receive  a  letter  at  all,  she  must  have  submitted  till 
her  mother  had  come  to  her  relief.  The  letter 
which  reached  her  now  was  put  into  her  hands  by 
her  sister,  but  it  had  been  given  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
by  Mrs.  .Outhouse.  “  Nora,”  smd  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
“  here  is  a  letter  for  you.  I  think  it  is  from  Mr. 
Stanbury.” 

“  Give  it  me,”  saud  Nora,  greedily. 

“  Of  course  I  will  give  it  you.  But  1  hope  you  do 
not  intend  to  correspond  with  him.” 

“  If  he  has  written  to  me,  I  shall  answer  him,  of 
course,”  said  Nora,  holding  her  treasure. 

“  Aunt  Mary  thinks  that  you  should  not  do  so  till 
papa  and  mamma  have  arrived.” 

“  If  Aunt  Mary  is  afraid  of  me,  let  her  tell  me  so, 
and  I  will  contrive  to  go  somewhere  else.”  Poor 
Nora  knew  that  this  threat  was  futile.  There  was 
no  house  to  which  she  could  take  herself. 

“  She  is  not  afraid  of  you  at  all,  Nora.  She  only 
says  that  she  thinks  you  should  not  write  to  Mr. 
Stanbury.”  Then  Nora  escaped  to  the  cold  but 
solitary  seclusion  of  her  bedroom,  and  there  she  read 
her  letter. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  Hugh  Stanbury, 
when  he  last  left  St  Diddulph’s,  had  not  been  op¬ 
pressed  by  any  of  the  gloomy  reveries  of  a  despair¬ 
ing  lover.  He  had  spoken  his  mind  freely  to  Nora, 
and  had  felt  himself  justified  in  believing  that  he 
had  not  spoken  in  vain.  He  had  had  her  in  his 
arms,  and  she  had  found  it  impossible  to  say  that 
she  did  not  love  him.  But  then  she  had  been  quite 
firm  in  her  purpose  to  give  him  no  encouragement 
that  she  could  avoid.  She  had  said  no  wo^  that 
would  justify  him  in  considering  that  there  was  any 
engagement  between  them ;  and,  moreover,  he  had 
been  warned  not  to  come  to  the  house  by  its  mis¬ 
tress.  From  day  to  day  he  thought  of  it  all,  now 
telling  himself  that  there*  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  trust  in  her  fidelity  till  he  should  be  in  a  po- 
S  sition  to  offer  her  a  fitting  home,  and  then  reflecting 
I  that  he  could  not  expect  such  a  girl  as  Nora  Row- 


ley  to  wait  for  him,  unless  he  could  succeed  in  mak¬ 
ing  her  understand  that  he,  at  any  rate,  intended  to 
wait  for  her.  On  one  day  ho  would  think  that  good 
faith  and  proper  consideration  for  Nora  herself  re-  i 
quired  him  to  keep  silent.  On  the  next  he  would 
tell  himself  that  such  maudlin  chivalry  as  he  wu  ' 

^'iig  to  himself  was  sure  to  go  to  the  wall  and  I 
her  rewarded  nor  recognized.  So  at  last  he  i 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  letter :  — 

“  Lixcols's  Ixs  Fixuis,  January,  186-. 

“  Dk.\ke8T  Nora, —  Ever  since  I  last  saw  you  at 
St.  Diddulph’s,  I  have  been  trying  to  teach  myself 
what  I  ought  to  do  in  reference  to  you.  Somefimes 
I  think  that  because  I  am  poor  I  ought  to  hold  my 
tongue.  At  others  I  feel  sure  that  I  ought  to  speak 
out  loud,  because  I  love  you  so  dearly.  You  may 
presume  that  just  at  this  moment  the  latter  opinion 
IS  in  the  ascendant. 

“As  I  do  write  I  mean  to  be  very  bold, —so  ! 
bold  that  if  I  am  wrong  you  will  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
gusted  with  me,  and  will  never  willingly  see  me 
again.  But  I  think  it  best  to  be  true,  and  to  say 
what  I  think.  I  do  believe  that  you  love  me.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  all  precedent,  I  ought  not  to  say  so,  —  | 
but  I  do  believe  it.  Ever  since  I  was  at  St.  Did¬ 
dulph’s  that  belief  has  made  me  happy,  —  though  | 
there  have  been  moments  of  doubt  If  I  thought : 
that  you  did  not  love  me,  I  would  trouble  you  no 
further.  A  man  may  win  his  way  to  love  when 
social  circumstances  are  such  as  to  throw  him  and 
the  girl  together;  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  us; 
and  unless  you  love  me  now,  you  never  will  Ioyb 
me.”  “  I  do,  I  do,”  said  Nora,  pressing  the  letter 
to  her  bosom.  “  If  you  do,  I  think  that  you  owe  it 
me  to  say  so,  and  to  let  me  have  all  the  joy  and  all 
the  feeling  of  responsibility  which  such  an  assurance 
will  give  me.”  “  I  will  tell  him  so,”  said  Nora.  “I 
don’t  care  what  may  come  afterwards,  but  I  will  tell 
him  the  truth.”  “  I  know,”  continued  Hugh,  “  that 
an  engagement  with  me  now  would  be  hazardous, 
because  what  I  earn  is  both  scanty  and  precarious; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  ever  be  done 
without  some  risk.  There  are  risks  of  different 
kinds,”  —  she  wondered  whether  he  was  thinking 
when  he  wrote  this  of  the  rock  on  which  her  sister’i 
bark  had  been  split  to  pieces,  —  “and  we  may 
hardly  hope  to  avoid  them  all.  For  myself,  I  own 
that  life  would  be  tame  to  me,  if  there  were  no  dan¬ 
gers  to  be  overcome. 

“  If  you  do  love  me  and  will  say  so,  I  will  not  ask 
ou  to  be  my  wife  till  I  can  give  you  a  proper  home ; 
ut  the  knowledge  that  I  am  the  master  of  the  treas¬ 
ure  which  I  desire  will  give  me  a  double  energy, 
and  will  make  me  feel  that  when  I  have  gained  so 
mu(h,  I  cannot  fail  of  adding  to  it  all  other  smaller 
things  that  may  be  necessary. 

“Pray,  —  pray  send  me  an  answer.  I  cannot 
reach  you  except  by  writing,  sm  I  was  told  by  your 
aunt  not  to  come  to  the  house  again. 

“  Desu-est  Nora,  pray  believe  that  I  shall 
“  always  be  truly  yours  only, 

“Hugh  Staxbury.” 

Write  to  him  I  Of  course  she  would  write  to  him. 
Of  course  she  would  confess  to  him  the  truth.  “  He 
tells  me  that  I  owe  it  to  him  to  say  so,  and  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  debt,”  she  sud  aloud  to  herself 
“  And  as  for  a  proper  home,  he  shall  be  the  judge  of 
that.”  She  resolved  that  she  wonld  not  be  a  fine 
lady,  not  fastidious,  not  coy,  not  afraid  to  take  her 
full  share  of  the  risk  of  which  he  spoke  in  such  man¬ 
ly  terms.  “  It  is  quite  true.  As  he  has  been  able 
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to  make  me  love  him,  1  have  no  right  to  stand  aloof, 
—  even  if  I  wished  it  As  she  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  so  resolving,  her  sister  came  to  her. 

«  Well,  dear !  ”  smd  £i^y.  “  May  1  ask  what  it 
is  he  says  ?  ” 

Nora  paused  a  moment,  holding  the  letter  tight^in 
her  hand,  and  then  she  held  it  out  to  her  sister. 
“  There  it  is.  You  may  read  it”  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
took  the  letter  and  rc^  it  slowly,  during  which 
Nora  stood  looking  out  of  the  window.  She  would 
not  watch  her  sister’s  face,  as  she  did  not  wish  to 
have  to  reply  to  any  outwsird  signs  of  disapproval. 
“  Give  it  me  back,”  she  said,  when  she  heard  by  the 
refolding  of  the  paper  that  ^e  perusal  was  finished. 
“  Of  course  1  shall  mve  it  you  back,  dear.” 

“  Yes,  —  thanks.  I  did  not  mean  to  doubt  you.” 
“  And  what  will  you  do,  Nora  ?  ” 

“  Answer  it,  of  course.” 

"  I  would  think  a  little  before  1  answered  it,”  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  I  have  thought,  —  a  great  deal,  already.” 

“  And  how  will  you  answer  it  ?  ” 

Nora  paused  again  before  she  replied.  “  As 
nearly  as  1  know  how  to  do  in  such  words  as  he 
would  put  into  my  mouth.  I  shall  strive  to  write  just 
what  I  think  he  would  wish  me  to  write.” 

^  Then  you  will  engage  yourself  to  him,  Nora  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  I  shall,  lam  engaged  to  him  already. 
I  have  been  ever  since  he  came  here.” 

“  You  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

I  told  you  that  I  loved  him  better  than  anybody 
in  the  world,  and  that  ought  to  have  made  you  know 
what  it  most  come  to.  When  I  am  thinking  of  him 
every  day,  and  every  hour,  how  can  I  not  be  glad 
to  have  an  engaroment  settled  with  him  ?  1  could¬ 
n’t  marry  anybody  else,  and  I  don’t  want  to  remain 
as  I  am.”  The  tears  came  into  the  married  suter’s 
eyes,  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  as  this  was  said  to 
her.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  her  had  she 
remained  as  she  was  ?  “  Dear  Emily,”  said  Nora, 
“  you  have  got  Louey  still.” 

“Yes,  —  and  they  mean  to  take  him  from  me. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  myself.  Will  you 
postpone  your  answer  till  mamma  is  here  ?  ” 

“  1  cannot  do  that,  Emily.  What,  receive  such  a 
letter  as  that,  and  send  no  reply  to  it  1  ” 

“  I  would  write  a  line  for  you,  and  explain  —  ” 

“  No,  indeed,  Emily.  I  choose  to  answer  my  own 
letters.  I  have  shown  you  that,  because  1  trust 
you ;  but  I  have  fully  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what 
I  shall  write.  It  mil  have  l^n  written  and  sent 
before  dinner.” 

“  I  think  yon  will  be  wrong,  Nora.” 

“  Why  wrong  I  When  I  came  over  here  to  stay 
with  you,  would  mamma  ever  have  thought  of  di¬ 
recting  me  not  to  accept  any  offer  till  her  consent 
had  been  obtained  all  tne  way  from  the  Mandarins  ? 
I^e  would  never  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.” 

“  Will  you  ask  Aunt  Mary  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.  What  is  Aunt  Mary  to  me  ? 
We  are  here  in  her  house  for  a  time,  under  the 
press  of  circumstances ;  but  I  owe  her  no  obedience. 
She  told  Mr.  Stanbury  not  to  come  here ;  and  he 
has  not  come ;  and  I  shall  not  ask  him  to  come.  I 
would  not  willingly  bring  any  one  into  Uncle  Oli- 
phant’s  house  that  he  and  she  do  not  wish  to  see. 
But  1  will  not  admit  that  either  of  them  have  any 
authority  over  me.” 

“  Then  who  has,  dearest  ?  ” 

“  Nobody,  —  except  papa  and  mamma ;  and  they 
have  chosen  to  leave  me  to  myself.” 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  found  it  impossible  to  shake  her 


sister’s  firmness,  and  could  herself  do  nothing,  ex-  | 
cent  tell  Mrs.  Outhouse  what  was  the  state  of  imairs. 
When  she  smd  that  she  should  do  this,  there  almost 
came  to  be  a  flow  of  high  words  between  the  two 
sisters ;  but  at  last  Nora  assented.  “  As  for  know¬ 
ing,  1  don’t  care  if  all  the  world  knows  it.  I  shall 
do  nothing  in  a  comer.  1  don’t  suppose  Aunt  Mary 
will  endeavor  to  prevent  my  posting  my  letter.” 

Emily  at  last  went  to  seek  Mrs.  Outhouse,  and  i 

Nora  at  once  sat  down  to  her  desk.  Neither  of  the  I 

sisters  felt  at  all  sure  that  Mrs.  Outhouse  would  not 
attempt  to  stop  the  emission  of  the  letter  from  her 
house ;  but,  as  it  happened,  she  was  out,  and  did 
not  return  till  Nora  had  come  back  firom  her  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  neighboring  post-oflSce.  She  would  trust 
her  letter,  when  written,  to  no  hands  but  her  own ; 
and  as  she  came  back,  after  dropping  it  into  the 
safe  custody  of  the  Postmaster-Geneial,  her  letter 
also  shall  be  revealed  to  the  public  :  — 

•  •>  PusosiGx,  St.  IhDDCLPH’s,  January,  185-.  I 

“  Dear  Hugh,  —  For  I  suppose  I  may  as  well 
write  to  you  in  that  way  now.  I  have  been  made 
so  happy  by  your  affectionate  letter.  Is  not  that  a 
candid  comession  for  a  young  lady  ?  But  you  tell 
me  that  I  owe  you  the  truth,  and  so  I  tell  you  the 
truth.  Nobody  will  ever  be  anything  to  me,  except 
you ;  and  you  are  everything.  I  do  love  you ;  and 
should  it  ever  be  possible,  I  will  become  your  wife. 

“  1  have  said  so  much,  because  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  obey  the  order  you  have  given  me ;  but  pray  do 
not  try  to  see  me  or  write  to  me  till  mamma  has  ar-  : 
rived.  She  and  papa  will  be  here  in  the  spring,  — 
quite  early  in  the  ^ring,  we  hope ;  and  then  you 
may  come  to  us.  \A^at  they  may  say,  of  course,  I 
cannot  tell ;  But  I  shall  be  true  to  you. 

“  Your  own,  with  truest  affection, 

“  Nora. 

“  Of  course,  you  knew  that  I  loved  you,  and  I 
don’t  think  that  you  are  a  conjurer  at  all.” 

As  soon  as  ever  the  letter  was  written,  she  put  on  j 
her  bonnet,  and  went  forth  with  it  herself  to  the 
post-office.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  stopped  her  on  the 
stairs,  and  endeavored  to  detain  her,  but  Nora  would 
not  be  detained.  “  1  must  judge  for  myself  about 
this,”  she  said.  “  If  mamma  were  here,  it  would  be 
different,  but,  as  she  is  not  here,  I  must  judge  for 
myself.” 

What  Mrs.  Outhouse  might  have  done,  had  she 
been  at  home  at  the  time,  it  would  be  useless  to  sur¬ 
mise.  She  was  told  what  had  happened  when  it 
occurred,  and  questioned  Nora  on  ffie  subject.  “  I 
thought  1  understood  from  you,”  she  said,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  severity  in  her  countenance,  “  that  there 
was  to  be  nothing  between  you  and  Mr.  Stanbury, 

—  at  any  rate,  till  my  brother  came  home  ?  ” 

“  I  never  pledged  myself  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
Aunt  Mary,”  Nora  sai(L  “I  think  he  promised  that 
he  would  not  come  here,  and  I  don’t  suppose  that 
he  means  to  come.  If  he  should  do  so,  I  shall  not 
see  him.” 

With  this  Mrs.  Outhouse  was  obliged  to  be  cmi- 
tent  The  letter  was  gone,  and  could  not  be  stopped. 
Nor,  indeed,  had  any  authority  been  delegated  to  j 
her  by  which  she  woidd  have  been  iustified  in  stop-  | 
ping  it  She  could  only  join  her  husband  in  wish¬ 
ing  that  they  both  might  be  relieved,  as  soon  as 
possible,  from  the  terrible  burden  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  them.  “  I  call  it  very  hard,”  said  Mr. 
Outhouse,  —  “  very  hard,  indeed.  If  we  were  to  de¬ 
sire  them  to  leave  the  house,  everybody  would  cry 
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out  upon  us  for  our  cruelty ;  and  yet,  while  they  re¬ 
main  here,  they  will  submit  themselves  to  no  author¬ 
ity.  As  far  as  1  can  see,  they  may,  both  of  them, 
do  just  what  they  please,  and  we  can’t  stop  it.” 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

MB.  QIBSOn’s  threat. 

Miss  Stanbury  for  a  long  time  persisted  in  be¬ 
ing  neither  better  nor  worse.  Sir  Peter  would  not 
declare  her  state  to  be  precarious,  nor  would  he  say 
that  she  wsis  out  of  danger ;  and  Mr.  Martin  had 
been  so  utterly  prostrated  by  the  nearly  fatal  effects 
of  his  own  mistabe  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  rally 
himself  and  talk  on  the  subject  with  any  spirit  or 
confidence.  When  interrogated,  he  would  simply 
reply  that  Sir  Peter  said  this  and  Sir  Peter  said  that, 
and  thus  add  to,  rather  than  diminish,  the  doubt, 
and  excitement,  and  varied  opinion  which  prevailed 
through  the  city.  On  one  morning  it  was  absolute¬ 
ly  asserted  within  the  limits  of  the  Close  that  Miss 
Stanbury  was  dead,  —  and  it  was  believed  for  half 
a  day  at  the  bank  that  she  was  then  lying  inarticulo 
mortis.  There  had  got  about,  too,  a  report  that  a 
portion  of  the  property  had  only  ^en  left  to  Miss 
Stanbury  for  her  fife,  that  the  Burgesses  would  be 
able  to  reclaim  the  houses  in  the  city,  and  that  a 
will  had  been  made  altogether  in  favor  of  Dorothy, 
cutting  out  even  Brooke  from  any  share  in  the  in¬ 
heritance  ;  —  and  thus  Exeter  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  respecting  the  affairs  and  state  of  health  of  our 
old  friend.  Miss  Stanbury’s  illness,  however,  was 
true  engugh.  She  was  much  too  ill  to  hear  any¬ 
thing  of  what  was  going  on,  —  too  ill  to  allow  Mar¬ 
tha  to  talk  to  her  at  all  about  the  outside  public. 
When  the  invalid  herself  would  ask  questions  about 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  Martha  would  be  very  dis¬ 
creet  and  turn  away  from  the  subject  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury,  for  instance,  ill  as  she  wu,  exhibited  a  most 
mundane  interest,  not  exactly  in  Camilla  French’s 
marriage,  but  in  the  delay  which  that  marriage 
seemed  destined  to  encounter.  “  I  dare  say  he  ’ll 
slip  out  of  it  yet,”  said  the  sick  lady  to  her  confiden¬ 
tial  servant.  Then  Martha  had  thought  it  right  to 
change  the  subject,  feeling  it  to  be  wrong  that  an 
old  lady  on  her  death-bed  should  be  taking  joy  in 
the  disappointment  of  her  young  neighbor.  Mar¬ 
tha  changed  the  subject,  first  to  jelly,  and  then  to 
the  psalms  of  the  day.  Miss  Stanbury  was  too  weak 
to  resist ;  but  the  Iswt  verse  of  the  last  psalm  of  the 
evening  had  hardly  been  finished  before  she  remarked 
that  she  would  never  believe  it  till  she  saw  it.  “  It 
is  all  in  the  hands  of  Him  as  is  on  high,  mum,”  said 
Martha,  turning  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  and 
closing  the  book  at  the  same  time,  with  a  look  strong¬ 
ly  indicative  of  displeasure. 

Miss  Stanbury  understood  it  all  as  well  as  though 
she  were  in  perfect  health.  She  knew  her»own 
failings,  was  conscious  of  her  worldly  tendencies, 
and  perceived  what  her  old  servant  was  thinking  of 
it.  And  then  sundry  odd  thoughts,  half-digested 
thoughts,  ideas  too  difficult  for  her  present  strength, 
crossed  her  brain.  Had  it  been  wicked  of  her  when 
she  was  well  to  hope  that  a  scheming  woman  should 
not  succeed  in  betraying  a  man  by  her  schemes  in¬ 
to  an  ill-assorted  marriage ;  and  if  not  wicked  then, 
was  it  wicked  now  because  she  was  ill  ?  And  from 
that  thought  her  mind  travelled  on  to  the  ordinary 
practices  of  death-bed  piety.  Could  an  assumed 
devotion  be  of  use  to  her  now,  —  such  a  devotion  as 
Martha  was  enjoining  of  her  from  hour  to  hour  in 


pure  and  affectionate  solicitude  for  her  soul  i  She 
had  spoken  one  evening  of  a  game  of  cards,  saying 
that  a  game  of  cribbage  would  have  consoled  her. 
Then  Martha,  with  a  shudder,  had  suggested  a 
hymn,  and  had  had  recourse  at  once  to  a  sleeping 
draught  Miss  Stanbury  had  submitted,  but  had 
understood  it  all.  K  cards  were  wicked,  she  had 
indeed  been  a  terrible  sinner.  What  hope  could 
there  be  now,  on  her  death-bed,  for  one  so  sinful  ? 
And  she  could  not  repent  of  her  cards,  and  would 
not  try  to  repent  oi  them,  not  seeing  the  evil  of 
them ;  and  if  they  were  innocent,  why  should  she 
not  have  the  consolation  now,  —  when  she  so  much 
wanted  it  ?  Yet  she  knew  that  the  whole  house¬ 
hold,  even  Dorothy,  would  be  in  arms  against  her, 
were  she  to  suggest  such  a  thing.  She  took  the  | 
hymn  and  the  sleeping  draught,  telling  herself  that 
it  would  be  best  for  her  to  banish  such  ideas  from  i 
her  mind.  Pastors  and  masters  had  laid  down  for 
her  a  mode  of  living,  which  she  had  followed,  but 
indifferently,  perhaps,  but  still  with  an  intention  of 
obedience.  They  had  also  laid  down  a  mode  of  dy¬ 
ing,  and  it  would  be  well  that  she  should  follow  that  ' 
as  closely  as  possible.  She  would  say  nothing  more 
about  cards.  She  would  think  nothing  more  of 
Camilla  French.  But,  as  she  so  resolved,  with  in¬ 
tellect  half  asleep,  with  her  mind  wandering  between  ' 
fact  and  dream,  she  was  unconsciously  comfortable 
with  an  assurance  that  if  Mr.  Gibson  did  marry  Ca¬ 
milla  French,  Camilla  French  would  lead  him  the 
very  devil  of  a  life. 

During  three  days  Dorothy  went  about  the  house 
as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  sitting  nightly  at  her  aunt’s 
bedside,  and  tending  the  sick  woman  with  the  clos¬ 
est  care.  She,  too,  nad  been  now  and  again  some¬ 
what  startled  by  the  seeming  worldlinesa  of  her  aunt 
in  her  illness.  Her  aunt  talked  to  her  about  rents, 
and  gave  her  messages  for  Brooke  Burgess  on  sub¬ 
jects  which  seemed  to  Dorothy  to  be  profane  when 
spoken’  of  on  what  might  perhaps  be  a  death-bed. 
And  this  struck  her  the  more  strongly,  because  she 
had  a  matter  of  her  own  on  which  she  would  have 
much  wished  to  ascertain  her  aunt’s  opinion,  if  she 
had  not  thought  that  it  would  have  been  exceedingly 
wrong  of  her  to  trouble  her  aunt’s  mind  at  such  s 
time  by  any  such  matter.  Hitherto  she  had  said 
not  a  word  of  Brooke’s  proposal  to  any  living  being. 
At  present  it  was  a  secret  with  herself,  but  a  secret 
so  big  that  it  almost  caused  her  bosom  to  burst  with 
the  load  that  it  bore.  She  could  not,  she  thought, 
write  to  Priscilla  till  she  had  told  her  aunt.  If  she 
were  to  write  a  word  on  the  subject  to  any  one,  she 
could  not  fail  to  make  manifest  the  extreme  longing 
of  her  own  heart.  She  could  not  have  written 
Brooke’s  name  on  paper,  in  reference  to  bis  words 
to  herself,  without  covering  it  with  epithets  of  love. 
But  all  that  must  be  known  to  no  one  if  her  love 
was  to  be  of  no  avail  to  her.  And  she  had  an  idea 
that  her  aunt  would  not  wish  Brooke  to  marry  her, 

—  would  think  that  Brooke  should  do  better ;  and 
she  was  quite  clear  that  in  such  a  matter  as  this  her 
aunt’s  wishes  must  be  law.  Had  not  her  aunt  the 
power  of  disinheriting  Brooke  altogether?  And 
what  then  if  her  aunt  should  die,  —  should  die  now, 

—  leaving  Brooke  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased? 
There  was  something  so  distasteful  to  her  in  this 
view  of  the  matter  that  she  would  not  look  at  it 
She  would  not  allow  herself  to  think  of  any  success 
which  might  possibty  accrue  to  herself  by  reason  of 
her  aunt’s  death.  Intense  as  was  the  longing  in  her 
heart  for  permission  from  those  in  authority  over 
her  to  give  herself  to  Brooke  Burgess,  perfect  as 
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was  the  earthlv  paradise  which  appeared  to  be 
open  to  her  when  she  thought  of  the  good  thing 
i^ich  had  befallen  her  in  tnat  matter,  she  con¬ 
ceived  that  she  would  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  in¬ 
gratitude  were  she  in  any  degree  to  curtail  even  her 
own  estimate  of  her  aunt’s  prohibitory  powers  be¬ 
cause  of  her  aunt’s  illness.  The  remembrance  of 
the  words  which  Brooke  had  spoken  to  her  was  with 
her  quite  perfect.  She  was  entirely  conscious  of 
the  joy  which  would  be  hers,  if  she  might  accept 
those  words  as  properly  sanctioned  ;  but  she  was  a 
creature  in  her  aunt’s  hands,  —  according  to  her  own 
ideas  of  her  own  duties ;  and  while  her  aunt  was 
ill,  she  could  not  even  learn  what  might  be  the  be¬ 
hests  which  she  would  be  called  on  to  obey. 

She  was  sitting  one  evening  alone,  thinking  of  all 
thb,  having  left  Martha  with  her  aunt,  and  was  try¬ 
ing  to  reconcile  the  circumstances  of  her  life  as  it 
now  existed  with  the  circumstances  as  they  had 
been  with  her  in  the  old  days  at  Nuncombe  Putney, 
wondering  at  herself  in  that  she  should  have  a  lover, 
and  trying  to  convince  herself  that  for  her  this  little 
episode  of  romance  could  mean  nothing  serious,  when 
Martha  crept  down  into  the  room  to  her.  Of  late 
days  —  the  alteration  might  perhaps  be  dated  from 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  GiW>n  —  Martha,  who  had 
always  been  very  kind,  had  become  more  respect¬ 
ful  in  her  manner  to  Dorothy  than  had  heretofore 
been  usual  with  her.  Dorothy  was  quite  aware  of 
it,  and  was  not  unconscious  of  a  certain  rise  in 
the  world  which  was  thereby  indicated.  “  If  you 
please,  miss,”  said  Martha,  “  who  do  you  think  is 
nere  ?” 

“  But  there  is  nobody  with  my  aunt  ?  ”  said  Doro¬ 
thy. 

“  She  is  sleeping  like  a  babby,  and  I  came  down 
just  for  a  moment  Mr.  Gibson  is  here,  miss,  —  in 
the  bouse  !  He  asked  for  your  aunt,  and  when,  of 
course,  he  could  not  see  her,  he  asked  for  you.” 
Dorothy  for  a  few  minutes  was  utterly  disconcerted, 
but  at  last  she  consented  to  see  Mr.  Gibson.  “I 
think  it  is  best,”  said  Martha,  “  because  it  is  bad  to 
be  fighting,  and  mksus  so  ill.  ‘  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,’  miss,  *  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God.’  ”  Convinced  by  this  argument,  or 
by  the  working  of  her  own  mind,  Dorothy  directed 
that  Mr.  Gibwn  might  be  shown  into  the  room. 
When  he  came,  she  found  herself  unable  to  address 
him.  She  remembered  the  last  time  in  which  she 
had  seen  him,  and  was  lost  in  wonder  that  he  should 
be  there.  But  she  shook  hands  with  him,  and  went 
through  some  form  of  greeting,  in  which  no  word  was 
uttered. 

“  I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I  have  done 
wrong,”  said  he,  “in  calling  to  ask  after  my  old 
fiiend’s  state  of  health  ?  ” 

“  O  dear,  no,”  said  Dorothy,  quite  bewildered. 

“  1  have  known  her  for  so  very  long.  Miss  Doro¬ 
thy,  that  now  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  and  per¬ 
haps  mortal  malady,  I  cannot  stop  to  remember  the 
few  harsh  words  that  she  spoke  to  me  lately.” 

“  She  never  means  to  be  harsh,  Mr.  Gibron.” 

“Ah,  well,  no,  —  perhaps  not.  At  any  rate,  I 
have  learned  to  forgive  and  forget.  I  am  afraid 
your  aunt  is  very  ill.  Miss  Dorothy.” 

“  She  is  ill,  certainly,  Mr.  Gibson.” 

“  Dear,  dear  1  We  are  all  as  the  grass  of  the 
field.  Miss  Dorothy,  —  here  to-day  and  gone  to¬ 
morrow,  as  sparks  fly  upwards.  Just  fit  to  be  cut 
down  and  cast-  into  the  oven.  Mr.  Jennings  has 
been  with  her,  I  believe.”  Mr.  Jennings  was  the 
other  minor  canon. 


“  He  comes  three  times  a  week,  Mr.  Gibson.” 

“  He  is  an  excellent  young  man,  —  a  very  good 


purporting  to  declare  that  she  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  exact  circumstances  of  Mr.  Jennings’s  age. 
“  I  should  be  so  glad  to  come  if  my  old  friend  would 
allow  me,”  said  Mr.  Gibson,  almost  with  a  sigh. 
Dorothy  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  any  change  at 
the  present  would  be  bad  for  her  aunt,  but  she  did 
not  know  how  to  express  her  opinion ;  so  she  stood 
silent  and  looked  at  him.  “  There  need  n’t  be  a 
word  spoken,  you  know,  about  the  ladies  at  Heavi- 
tree,”  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  O  dear,  no,”  said  Dorothy.  And  yet  she  knew 
well  that  there  would  be  such  words  spoken  if  Mr. 
Gibson  were  to  make  his  way  into  her  aunt’s  room. 
Her  aunt  was  constantly  alluding  to  the  ladies  at 
Heavitree,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  her  old  ser¬ 
vant  to  restrain  her. 

“  There  was  some  little  misunderstanding,”  said 
Mr.  Gibson ;  “  but  all  that  should  be  over  now.  We 
both  intended  for  the  best,  Miss  Dorothy ;  and  I ’m 
sure  nobody  here  can  say  that  I  was  n’t  sincere.” 
But  Dorothy,  though  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
answer  Mr.  Gibson  plainly,  could  not  be  induced  to 
assent  to  his  proposition.  She  muttered  something 
about  her  aunt’s  weakness,  and  the  great  attention 
which  Mr.  Jennings  showed.  Her  aunt  had  become 
very  fond  of  Mr.  Jennings,  and  she  did  at  last  ex¬ 
press  her  opinion,  with  some  clearness,  that  her  aunt 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  any  changes  at  present 
“  After  that  I  should  not  think  of  pressing  it.  Miss 
Dorothy,”  said  Mr.  Gibson ;  “  but,  still,  I  do  hope 
that  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  yet  once 
again  in  the  flesh.  And  touching  my  approaching 
marriage.  Miss  Dorothy —  ”  He  paused,  and  Doro¬ 
thy  felt  that  she  was  blushing  up  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair,  —  “  touching  my  marriage,”  continued  Mr. 
GibMn,  “  which,  however,  will  not  be  solemnized  till 
the  second  week  in  March,”  —  it  was  manifest  that 
he  regarded  this  as  a  point  that  would  in  that  house¬ 
hold  ne  regarded  as  an  argument  in  his  favor,  — 
“  I  do  hope  that  you  will  look  upon  it  in  the  most 
favorable  light,  —  and  your  excellent  aunt  also,  if 
she  be  spared  to  us.” 

“  I  am  sure  we  hope  that  you  will  be  happy,  Mr. 
Gibson  I  ” 

“  What  am  I  to  do.  Miss  Dorothy  ?  I  know  that 
I  have  been  very  much  blamed ;  but  so  unfairly  ! 
I  have  never  meant  to  be  untrue  to  a  mouse.  Miss 
Dorothy.”  Dorothy  did  not  at  all  understand 
whether  she  were  the  mouse,  or  Camilla  French,  or 
Arabella.  “  And  it  is  so  hard  to  find  that  one  is 
ill-spoken  of  because  things  have  gone  a  little 
amiss.”  It  was  quite  impossible  that  Dorothy  should 
make  any  answer  to  this,  and  at  last  Mr.  Gibson 
left  her,  assuring  her  with  his  last  word  that  nothing 
would  g;ive  him  so  much  pleasure  as  to  be  called 
upon  once  more  to  see  his  old  friend  in  her  last  mo¬ 
ments. 

Though  Miss  Stanbury  had  been  described  as 
sleeping  “  like  a  babby,”  she  had  heard  the  footsteps 
of  a  strange  man  in  the  house,  and  had  made  Mar¬ 
tha  Jell  her  whose  footsteps  they  were.  As  soon  as 
Dorothy  went  to  her,  she  darted  upon  the  subject 
with  all  her  old  keenness.  “What  did  he  want 
here,  Dolly?” 

“  He  said  he  would  like  to  see  you,  aunt,  —  when 
you  are  a  little  better,  you  know.  He  spoke  a  good 
deal  of  his  old  friendship  and  respect.” 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 
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should  be  regarded  as  a  drawback  rather  than  as 
an  advantage.  Mrs.  Spalding,  who  was  no  poetess, 
would  undoubtedly  have  welcomed  Mr.  Glascock  as 
a  son-in-law  with  all  a  mother’s  energy.  When  told 
by  Miss  Petrie  that  old  Lord  Peterborough  was  a  tink¬ 
ling  cymbal,  she  snapped  angrily  at  her  gifted  coun¬ 
trywoman.  But  she  was  too  honest  a  woman,  and 
too  conscious  also  of  her  daughter’s  strength,  to  sajr 
a  word  to  urge  her  on.  Mr.  Spalding  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  minister,  with  full  powers  at  the  court  of  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  sovereign,  felt  that  he  had  full  as  much  to 
give  as  to  receive ;  but  he  was  well  inclined  to  do 
both.  He  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  talk 
about  his  nephew  Lord  Peterborough,  and  he  loved 
his  niece  dearly.  But  by  the  middle  of  February 
he  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  matter  had  been 
long  enough  in  training.  If  the  Honorable  Glascock 
meant  anything,  why  did  he  not  speak  out  his  mind 
plainly  V  The  American  minister  in  such  matters 
was  accustomed  to  fewer  ambages  than  were  com¬ 
mon  in  the  circles  among  which  Mr.  Glascock  had 
lived. 

lu  the  mean  time  Caroline  Spalding  was  suffering. 
She  had  allowed  herself  to  think  that  Mr.  Glascock 
intended  to  propose  to  her,  and  had  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  were  he  to  do  so  she  would  certainly 
accept  him.  All  that  she  had  seen  of  him,  since  the 
day  on  which  he  had  been  courteous  to  her  about 
the  seat  in  the  diligence,  had  been  pleasant  to  her. 
She  had  felt  the  charm  of  his  manner,  his  education, 
and  his  gentleness,  and  had  told  herself  that  with 
all  her  love  for  her  own  country,  she  would  willing¬ 
ly  become  an  Englishwoman  for  the  .sake  of  being 
that  man’s  wife.  But  nevertheless  the  warnings  of 
her  great  friend,  the  poetess,  had  not  been  thrown 
away  upon  her.  She  would  put  away  from  herself 
as  far  as  she  could  any  desire  to  become  Lady  Pe¬ 
terborough.  There  s^uld  be  no  bias  in  the  man’s 
favor  on  that  score.  The  tinkling  cymbal  and  the 
sounding  brass  should  be  nothing  to  her.  But  yet, 
— yet  what  a  charm  was  there  here  for  her? 
“  They  are  dishonest,  and  rotten  at  the  core,”  smd 
Miss  Petrie,  trying  to  make  her  friend  understand 
that  a  free  American  should  under  no  circumstances 
place  trust  in  an  English  aristocrat.  Their  coun¬ 
try,  Carry,  is  a  game  played  out,  while  we  are  still 
breasting  the  hiU  with  our  young  lungs  full  of  air.” 
Carry  Spalding  was  proud  of  her  intimacy  with  the 
Bepublican  Browning;  but  nevertheless  she  liked 
Mr.  Glascock;  and  when  Mr.  Glascock  had  been 
ten  days  in  Florence,  on  his  third  visit  to  the  city, 
and  had  been  four  or  five  times  at  the  embassy  with¬ 
out  expressing  his  intentions  in  the  proper  form, 
Cany  Spalding  began  to  think  that  she  had  better 
save  herself  from  a  heartbreak  while  salvation  might 
be  within  her  reach.  She  perceived  that  her  uncle 
was  gloomy  and  almost  angry  when  he  spoke  of 
Mr.  Glascock,  and  that  her  aunt  was  fretful  with 
disappointment.  The  Republican  Browning  had 
uttered  almost  a  note  of  triumph;  and  had  it  not 
been  that  Olivia  persisted.  Carry  Spalding  would 
have  consented  to  go  away  with  Miss  Petrie  to 
Rome.  “  The  old  stones  are  rotten  too,”  said  the 
poetess ;  “  but  their  dust  telb  no  lies.”  'That  well- 
known  piece  of  hers,  “  Ancient  marbles,  while,  ye 
crumble,”  was  written  at  this  rime,  and  contained 
an  occult  reference  to  Mr.  Glascock  and  her  friend. 

But  Livy  Spalding  clung  to  the  alliance.  She 
probably  knew  her  sister’s  heart  better  than  did  the 
others ;  and  perhaps  also  had  a  clearer  insight  into 
Mr.  Glascock’s  character.  She  was,  at  any  rate, 
clearly  of  opinion  that  there  should  no  running 


away.  “  Either  you  do  like  him,  or  you  don’t  If 
you  do,  what  are  you  to  get  by  going  to  Rome  ?  ” 
said  Livy. 

“  I  shall  get  quit  of  doubt  and  trouble.” 

“  I  call  that  cowardice.  I  would  never  run  away 
from  a  man.  Carry.  Aunt  Sophie  forgets  that  they 
don’t  manage  these  things  in  England  just  as  we 
do.” 

“  I  don’t  know  why  there  should  be  a  difference.” 

“  Nor  do  I,  —  only  that  there  is.  You  have  n’t 
read  so  many  of  their  noveb  as  I  have.” 

“  Who  would  ever  think  of  learning  to  live  out  of 
an  English  novel  ?  ”  said  Carry. 

“  I  am  not  saying  that.  You  may  teach  him  to 
live  how  you  like  afterwards.  But  if  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  people,  it  must  be  well  to  know 
what  their  manners  are.  I  think  the  richer  sort  of 
people  in  England  slide  into  these  things  more  grad¬ 
ually  than  we  do.  You  stand  your  ground.  Car¬ 
ry,  and  hold  your  own,  and  take  the  goods  the 
gods  provide  you.”  Though  Caroline  Spsilding  op¬ 
posed  her  sister’s  arguments,  and  was  particularly 
hard  upon  that  allusion  to  “  the  richer  sort  of  peo¬ 
ple,” —  which,  as  she  knew,  Miss  Petrie  would  have 
regarded  as  evidence  of  reverence  for  sounding  brass¬ 
es  and  tinkling  cymbals,  —  nevertheless,  she  loved 
Livy  dearly  for  what  she  said,  and  kissed  the  sweet 
counsellor,  and  resolved  that  she  would  for  the 
present  decline  the  invitation  of  the  poetess.  Then 
was  Miss  Petrie  somewhat  indignant  with  her  friend, 
and  threw  out  her  scorn  in  those  lines  which  have 
been  mentioned. 

But  the  American  minister  hardly  knew  how  to 
behave  himself  when  he  met  Mr.  Glascock,  or  even 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  speak  of  him.  Florence 
no  doubt  is  a  large  city,  and  is  now  the  capital  of  a 
great  kingdom ;  but  still  people  meet  in  Florence 
much  more  frequently  than  they  do  in  Paris  or  in 
London.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  they  whose 
habit  it  is  to  go  into  society,  and  whose  circum¬ 
stances  bring  them  into  the  same  circles,  will  see 
each  other  every  day.  Now  the  American  minister 
delighted  to  see  and  to  be  seen  in  all  places  fire- 
quented  by  persons  of  a  certain  rank  and  position 
in  Florence.  Having  considered  the  matter  much, 
he  had  convinced  himself  that  he  could  thus  best  do 
his  duty  as  minister  from  the  great  Republic  of  Free 
States  to  the  newest  and,  as  he  called  it,  “the 
free-est  of  the  European  kingdoms.”  The  minister 
from  France  was  a  marquis,  he  from  England  was 
an  earl,  from  Spain  had  come  a  count,  and  so.  In 
the  domestic  privacy  of  his  embassy  Mr.  Spalding 
would  be  severe  enough  upon  the  sounding  brasses 
and  the  tinkling  cymbals,  and  was  quite  content 
himself  to  be  the  Honorable  Jon.i3  G.  Spalding,  — 
Honorable  because  selected  by  his  country  for  a 
post  of  honor ;  but  he  liked  to  be  seen  among  the 
cymbals,  and  heard  among  the  brasses,  and  to  feel 
that  his  position  was  as  high  as  theirs.  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock,  also,  was  frequently  in  the  same  circles,  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  two  gentlemen  saw 
each  other  almost  daily.  'That  Mr.  Spalding  knew 
well  how  to  bear  himself  in  his  high  place  no  one 
could  doubt;  but  he  did  not  quite  know  how  to 
carry  himself  before  Mr.  Glascock.  At  home  at 
Boston  he  would  have  been  more  completely  master 
of  the  situation. 

He  thought,  too,  that  he  began  to  perceive  that 
Mr.  Gli«cock  avoided  him,  though  he  would  hear 
on  his  return  home  that  that  gentleman  had  been 
at  the  embassy,  or  had  been  waking  in  the  Caseine 
with  his  nieces.  'That  their  young  ladies  should 
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walk  in  public  places  with  unmarried  gentlemen  is 
nothing  to  American  fathers  and  guardians.  Amer¬ 
ican  young  ladies  are  accustomed  to  choose  their 
own  companions.  But  the  minister  was  tormented 
by  his  doubts  as  to  the  ways  of  Englishmen,  and  as 
to  the  phase  in  which  English  hiibits  might  most 
properly  exhibit  themselves  in  Italy.  He  knew  that 
people  were  talking  about  Mr.  Glascock  and  his 
niece.  Why,  then,  did  Mr.  Glascock  avoid  him? 
It  was  perhaps  natural  that  Mr.  Spalding  should 
have  omitted  to  observe  that  Mr.  Glascock  was  not 
delighted  by  those  lectures  on  the  American  consti¬ 
tution  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  his  ordinary 
conversation  with  Englishmen. 

It  happened  one  afternoon  that  they  were  thrown 
together  so  closely  for  nearly  an  hour  that  neither 
could  avoid  the  other.  They  were  both  at  the  old 
palace  in  which  the  Italian  parliament  Is  held,  and 
were  kept  waiting  during  some  long  delay  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  place.  They  were  seated  next  to 
each  other,  and  during  such  delay  there  was  nothing 
for  them  but  to  talk.  On  the  other  side  of  each  of 
them  was  a  stranger,  and  not  to  talk  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  to  quarrel  Mr.  Glascock  began 
by  asking  after  the  ladies. 

“  They  are  quite  well,  sir,  thank  you,”  said  the 
minister.  “I  hope  that  Lord  Peterborough  was 
pratty  well  when  last  you  heard  from  Naples,  Mr. 
Glascock.”  Mr.  Glascock  explained  that  his  father’s 
condition  was  not  much  altered,  and  then  there  was 
silence  for  a  moment 

“  Your  nieces  will  remain  with  you  through  the 
spring  I  suppose  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

“  Such  is  their  Intention,  sir.” 

“  They  seem  to  like  Florence,  I  think.” 

“  Yes,  —  yes  ;  I  think  they  do  like  Florence. 
They  see  this  capital,  sir,  perhaps  under  more  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  than  are  accorded  to  most  of  my 
countrywomen.  Our  republican  simplicity,  Mr. 
Glascock,  has  this  drawback,  that  away  from  home 
it  subjects  us  somewhat  to  the  cold  shade  of  unob¬ 
served  obscurity.  That  it  possesses  merits  which 
much  more  than  compensate  for  this  trifling  evil  I 
should  be  the  last  man  in  Europe  to  deny.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  American  citizens  are  always 
prone  to  talk  of  Europe.  It  affords  the  best  coun¬ 
terpoise  they  know  to  that  other  term,  America,  — 
and  America  and  the  United  States  are  of  course 
the  same.  To  speak  of  France  or  of  England  as 
weighing  equally  against  their  own  country  seems 
to  an  American  to  be  an  absurdity,  —  and  almost 
an  insult  to  himself.  With  Europe  he  can  compare 
himself,  but  even  this  is  done  generally  in  the  style 
of  the  Republican  Browning  when  she  addressed 
the  Ancient  Marbles. 

“  Undoubtedly,”  said  Mr.  Glascock,  “  the  family 
of  a  minister  abroad  has  great  advantages  in  seeing 
the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited.” 

“  That  is  my  meaning,  sir.  But,  as  I  was  remark¬ 
ing,  we  carry  with  us  as  a  people  no  external  sym¬ 
bols  of  our  standing  at  home.  The  wives  and 
daughters,  sir,  of  the  most  honored  of  our  citizens 
have  no  nomenclature  different  than  that  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  least  noted  among  us.  It  is  perhaps  a 
consequence  of  this  that  Europeans  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  in  their  social  intercourse  to  the  assistance  of 
titles,  will  not  always  trouble  themselves  to  inquire 
who  and  what  are  the  American  citizens  who  may 
sit  opposite  to  them  at  table.  I  have  known,  Mr. 
Glascock,  the  wife  and  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  thrice  sent  as  senator  from  bis  native 
State  to  Washington,  to  remain  as  disregarded  in 


the  intercourse  of  a  European  city  as  though  they 
had  formed  part  of  the  family  of  some  grocer  from 
your  Russell  Square !  ” 

“  Let  the  Miss  Spaldings  go  where  they  will,” 
said  Mr.  Glascock,  "they  will  not  fare  in  th^ 
way.” 

"  The  Miss  Spaldings,  sir,  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you,”  said  the  minister  with  a  bow. 

“  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  luckiest  chances  of  my 
life  that  I  was  thrown  in  with  them  at  St.  Michd 
as  I  was,”  said  Mr.  Glascock,  with  something  like 
warmth. 

“  I  am  sure,  sir,  they  will  never  forget  the  court^  j 
displayed  by  you  on  that  occasion,”  said  the  minis¬ 
ter,  bowing  again. 

“  That  was  a  matter  of  course.  I  and  my  friend 
would  have  done  the  same  for  the  grocer’s  wife  and 
daughter  of  whom  you  spoke.  Little  services  such 
as  that  do  not  come  from  appreciation  of  merit,  but 
are  simply  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  by  all  men 
to  all  women.” 

"  Such  is  certainly  the  rule  of  living  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Spalding. 

“  'The  chances  are,”  continued  the  Englishman, 

“  that  no  further  observation  follows  the  payment  of 
such  a  debt  It  has  been  a  thing  of  course.” 

“  We  delight  to  think  it  so,  Mr.  Glascock,  in  our 
own  cities.” 

"  But  in  this  instance  it  has  given  rise  to  one  of 
the  pleasantest  and  as  I  hope  most  enduring  friend¬ 
ships  that  I  have  ever  formed,”  said  Mr.  Glascock,  j 
with  enthusiasm.  What  could  the  American  minis¬ 
ter  do  but  bow  again  three  times  ?  And  what  other 
meaning  could  b^e  attach  to  such  words  than  that 
which  so  many  of  his  friends  had  been  attributing  to 
Mr.  Glascock  for  some  weeks  past  ?  It  had  occurred 
to  Mr.  Spalding,  even  since  he  had  been  sitting  in 
bis  present  elose  proximity  to  Mr.  Glascock,  that  it 
might  possibly  be  bis  duty,  as  an  uncle  having  to 
deal  with  an  Englishman,  to  ask  that  gentleman 
what  were  his  intentions.  He  had,  buzzing  thresh 
his  brain,  an  idea  that  the  asking  of  such  a  question 
was  not  uncommon  in  the  course  of  English  court¬ 
ships.  He  would  do  his  duty,  let  it  oe  what  it 
might ;  but  the  asking  of  such  a  question  would  ^ 
very  disagreeable  to  mm.  For  the  present  he  satis¬ 
fied  himself  with  Inviting  his  neighbor  to  come  and 
drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Spalding  on  the  next  evening 
but  one.  "  The  girk  will  be  delighted,  I  am  sure,” 
said  he,  thinking  himself  to  be  justified  in  this 
friendly  familiarity  by  Mr.  Glascock’s  enthusiasm. 
For  Mr.  Spalding  was  clearly  of  opinion  that,  let 
the  value  ot  republican  simplicity  be  what  It  might, 
an  alliance  with  the  crumbling  marbles  of  Europe 
would  in  his  niece’s  circumstances  be  not  expedient 
Mr.  Glascock  accepted  the  Invitation  with  alacrity, 
and  the  minister,  when  he  was  closeted  with  his  wife 
that  evening,  declared  his  pinion  that  after  all  the 
Britisher  meant  fighting.  'The  aunt  told  the  girls 
that  Mr.  Glascock  was  coming,  and  In  order  that  it 
might  not  seem  that  a  net  was  being  specially 
spread  for  him,  others  were  invited  to  join  the  party. 
Miss  Petrie  consented  to  be  there,  and  Mr.  Gore, 
ftxim  the  English  embassy,  was  asked  to  meet  her. 
There  were  some  others  too,  among  whom  was  the 
American  friend  who  was  collecting  pictures,  and 
the  Italian,  Count  Buonarosci,  to  whose  presence, 
though  she  could  not  speak  to  him,  Mrs.  Spalding 
was  becoming  accustomed.  It  was  painful  to  her  to 
feel  that  she  could  not  communicate  with  those 
around  her,  and,  for  that  reason,  she  would  have 
avoided  Italians.  But  she  had  an  idea  that  she 
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could  not  thoroughly  realize  the  advantages  of  for-  to  your  great  philosopher.  Nature,  sir,  has  laid 
eign  travel  unless  she  lived  with  foreigners ;  and,  down  certain  laws,  which  are  immutable ;  and 
therefore,  she  was  glad  to  become  intimate  at  any  against  them  —  ” 

rate  with  the  outside  of  Count  Buonarosci.  But  Mr.  Glascock  had  not  come  to  Florence  for 

« I  think  your  uncle  is  wrong,  dear,”  said  Miss  this.  There  were  circumstances  in  his  present  posi- 
Pctrie  early  in  the  day  to  her  friend.  tion  which  made  him  feel  that  he  would  be  gratided 

“  But  why  ?  He  has  done  nothing  more  than  in  escaping,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  seeming  incivil- 
whatis  just  civil.”  ity.  “I  must  go  in  to  the  ladies  at  once,” he  toid, 

“  If  Mr.  Glascock  kept  a  store  in  Broadway,  he  “  or  I  shall  never  get  a  word,  with  them.”  There 
would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  show  the  came  across  the  minister's  brow  a  momentary  frown 
same  civility.”  of  displeasure,  as  though  he  felt  that  he  were  being 

“  Yes,  —  If  we  all  liked  the  Mr.  Glascock  who  robbed  of  that  which  was  justly  his  own.  For  an 

kept  the  store.”  instant  his  grasp  fixed  itself  more  tightly  to  the  coat. 

“  Caroline,”  said  the  poetess,  with  severe  elo-  It  was  quite  within  the  scope  of  his  courage  to  hold 
quence,  “  can  you  put  your  hand  upon  your  heart  a  struggling  listener  by  physical  strength;  but  he 
and  say  that  this  inherited  title,  this  tinkling  cym-  rememMred  that  there  was  a  purpose,  and  he  re- 
bal  as  1  call  it,  has  no  attraction  for  you  or  yours  ?  laxed  his  hold. 

Is  it  the  unadorned  simple  pian  that  you  welcome  “  I  will  take  another  opportunity,”  said  the  minis- 
to  your  bosom,  or  a  thing  of  stars  and  garters,  a  ter.  “As  you  have  raised  that  somewhat  trite  ob- 

Gh  of  parchment,  the  minion  of  a  throne,  the  jection  of  the  bearing  of  children  which  we  in  our 
ing  of  twenty  descents,  in  which  each  has  been  country,  sir,  have  altogether  got  over,  I  must  put 
weaker  than  that  before  it,  the  hero  of  a  scutcheon,  you  in  possession  of  my  views  on  that  subject ;  but  I 
whose  glory  is  in  his  quarterings,  and  whose  world-  will  find  another  occasion.”  Then  Mr.  Glascock 
ly  wealth  comes  from  the  sweat  of  serfs  whom  the  began  to  reflect  whether  an  American  lady,  mar- 
eophonism  of  an  effete  country  has  learned  to  deco-  ried  in  England,  would  probably  want  to  see  much 

rate  with  the  name  of  tenants  ?  ”  of  her  uncle  in  her  adopted  country  ;  and  what 

But  Caroline  Spalding  had  a  spirit  of  her  own,  might  be  her  ideas  on  the  great  question  which  he 
and  had  already  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  was  to  be  called  on  to  discuss, 
not  be  talked  down  by  Miss  Petrie.  “  Uncle  Jo-  Mrs.  Spalding  was  all  smiles  when  her  guest 
nas,”  said  she,  “  asks  him  because  we  like  bim ;  and  reached  her.  “  We  did  not  mean  to  have  such  a 
would  do  so  too  if  he  kept  the  store  in  Broadway,  crowd  of  people,”  she  said,  whbpering ;  “  but  yon 
But  if  he  did  keep  the  store,  perhaps  we  should  not  know  how  one  thing  leads  to  another,  and  people 
like  him.”  here  really  like  short  invitations.”  Then  the  minis- 

“  I  tyow  not,”  said  Miss  Petrie.  ter's  wife  bowed  very  low  to  an  Italian  lady ;  and 

Livy  was  much  more  comfortable  in  her  tactics,  for  the  moment  wished  herself  in  Beacon  Street.  It 
and  without  consulting  anybody  sent  for  a  hair-  was  a  great  trouble  to  her  that  she  could  not  pluck 
dresser.  “  It ’s  all  very  well  for  Wallachia,”  said  up  courage  to  speak  a  word  in  Italian.  “  I  know 
Livy; — Miss  Petrie’s  name  was  Wallachia ;  —  “but  more  about  it  than  some  that  are  glib  enough,” 
I  know  a  nice  sort  of  man  when  I  see  him,  and  the  she  would  say  to  her  niece  Livy-,  “  but  these  Tuscans 
ways  of  the  world  are  not  to  be  altered  because  are  so  particular  with  their  Boeca  Toscana.” 

Wally  writes  poetry.”  It  was  almost  spiteful  on  the  p^  of  Miss  Petrie, 

When  Mr.  Glascock  was  announced,  Mrs.  Spald-  — the  manner  in  which,  on  this  evening,  she  re- 
ing’s  handsome  rooms  were  almost  filled,  —  as  mained  close  to  her  friend  Caroline  Spalding.  It  is 
rooms  in  Florence  are  filled,  obstruction  in  every  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  it  came  altogether 
avenue,  a  crowd  in  every  corner,  and  a  block  at  from  high  principle,  —  from  a  determination  to  save 
every  doorway,  not  being  among  the  customs  of  the  her  friend  in  an  impending  danger.  One’s  friend 
place.  Mr.  Spalding  immediately  caught  him,  —  in-  has  no  right  to  deciae  for  one  what  is,  and  what  is 
tercepting  him  between  the  passages  and  the  ladles,  not  dangerous.  There  are  strong-minded  ladies. 


—  and  engaged  him  at  once  in  conversation. 


with  female  friends  slaves,  whom  they  love  most 


“  Your  John  S.  Mill  is  a  great  man,”  said  the  dearly,  but  whom  they  coerce  like  slaves ;  and  these 
inister.  friends  they  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  rule  with 

“  They  tell  me  so,”  said  Mr.  Glascock.  “  I  don’t  a  rod  of  iron.  It  will  happen  that  sometimes  they 


read  what  he  writes  myself.” 


fail ;  but  Miss  Petrie  was  one  to  whom  failure  was 


This  acknowledgment  seemed  to  the  minister  to  specially  disagreeable.  Mr.  Glascock  after  a  while 
be  almost  disgraceful,  and  yet  he  himself  had  never  found  himself  seated  on  a  fixed  couch,  that  ran 
read  a  word  of  Mr.  Mill’s  writings.  “  He  is  a  far-  along  the  wall,  between  Carry  Spalding  and  Miss 
seeing  man,”  continued  the  minister.  “  He  is  one  Petrie ;  but  Miss  Petrie  was  almost  as  bad  to  him  as 
of  the  few  Europeans  who  can  look  forward,  and  had  been  the  minister  himself.  “  I  am  afraid,”  she 
see  how  the  rivers  of  civilization  are  running  on.  said,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  some  severity. 
He  has  understood  that  women  must  at  last  be  put  and  rushing  upon  her  subject  with  strange  audacity, 
upon  an  equality  with  men.”  “  that  the  works  of  your  Browning  have  not  been 

“  Can  he  manage  that  men  shall  have  half  the  received  in  your  country  with  that  veneration  to 
babies  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Glascock,  thinking  to  escape  by  which  they  are  entitled.” 

an  attempt  at  playfulness.  “  Do  you  mean  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Browning  ?  ”  asked 

But  the  minister  was  down  upon  him  at  once,  —  Mr.  Glascock,  —  perhaps  with  some  mistaken  idea 
had  him  by  the  lappet  of  his  coat,  though  he  knew  that  the  lady  was  out  of  her  depth,  and  did  not 
how  important  it  was  for  hb  dear  niece  that  he  should  know  the  difference. 

allow  Mr.  Glascock  to  amuse  himself  this  evening  “  Either,  —  both ;  for  they  are  one,  the  same,  and 
after  another  fashion.  “  I  have  an  answer  reswiy,  indivisible.  The  spirit  and  germ  of  each  b  so  re¬ 
sir,  for  that  difficulty,”  he  said.  “  Step  aside  with  fleeted  in  the  outcome  of  the  other,  that  one  sees 
me  for  a  moment.  The  question  b  important,  and  only  the  result  of  so  perfect  a  combination  that  one 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  communicate  my  ideas  b  tempted  to  acknowledge  that  here  and  there  a 
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marriage  may  have  been  arranged  in  heaven.  I 
don’t  think  that  in  your  country  you  have  perceived 
this,  Mr.  Glascock.” 

“I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  have,”  said  Mr. 
Glascock. 

‘‘  Yours  is  not  altogether  an  inglorious  mission,” 
continued  Miss  Fetrie. 

“  I ’ve  got  no  mission,”  said  Mr,  Glascock,  — 
“  either  from  the  Foreign  Ofhce,  or  from  my  own 
inner  convictions.” 

Miss  Petrie  laughed  with  a  scornful  laugh.  “  I 
spoke,  sir,  of  the  mission  of  that  small  speck  on  the 
earth's  broad  surface,  of  which  you  think  so  much, 
and  which  we  call  Great  Britain.” 

“  I  do  think  a  good  deal  of  it,”  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

“  It  has  been  more  thought  of  than  any  other 
speck  of  tim  same  size,”  said  Carry  Spalding. 

“True,”  said  Miss  Petrie,  sharply,  —  “because 
of  its  iron  and  coal.  But  the  mission  I  spoke  of 
was  this.”  And  she  put  forth  her  hand  with  an  ar¬ 
tistic  motion  as  she  spoke.  “  It  utters  prophecies, 
though  it  cannot  read  them.  It  sends  forth  truth, 
though  it  cannot  understand  it.  Though  its  own 
ears  are  deaf  as  adder’s,  it  is  the  nursery  of  poets, 
who  sing  not  for  their  own  countrymen,  but  for  the 
higher  sen.sibilities  aifti  newer  intelligences  of  lands, 
in  which  philanthropy  has  made  education  as  com¬ 
mon  as  the  air  that  is  breathed  by  created  man.” 

“  Wally,”  said  Olivia,  coming  up  to  the  poetess, 
in  anger  that  was  almost  apparent.  “  I  want  to 
take  you,  and  introduce  you  to  the  Marchesa  Pulti.” 

But  Miss  Petrie  no  doubt  knew  that  the  eldest 
son  of  an  English  lord  was  at  least  as  good  as  an 
Italian  marchesa.  “  Let  her  come  here,”  said  the 
poetess,  with  her  grandest  smile. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

WITHERED  GR.VSS. 

When  Caroline  Spalding  pereeived  how  direct  an 
attempt  had  been  made  by  her  sister  to  take  the 
poetess  away,  in  order  that  she  might  thus  he  left 
alone  with  5lr.  Glascock,  her  spirit  revolted  against 
the  man(L‘uvre,  and  she  took  herself  away  amidst 
the  crowd.  If  Mr.  Glascock  should  wish  to  find  her 
again,  he  could  do  so.  And  there  came  across  her 
mind  something  of  a  half-formed  idea  that,  perhaps, 
after  all,  her  friend  Wallachia  was  right.  Were  this 
man  ready  to  take  her  and  she  ready  to  be  taken, 
would  such  an  arrangement  be  a  happy  one  for 
both  of  them  ?  IIis  high-born,  wealthy  friends 
might  very  probably  dtaspise  her,  and  it  was  quite 
possible  that  she  also  might  despise  them.  To  be 
Lady  Peterborough,  and  have  the  spending  of  a 
large  fortune,  woulil  not  suffice  for  her  happiness. 
She  was  sure  of  that.  It  would  be  a  leap  in  the 
dark,  and  all  such  leaps  must  needs  be  dangerous, 
and  therefore  should  be  avoided.  But  she  did  like 
the  man.  Her  friend  was  untrue  to  her  and  cruel 
in  her  allusions  to  tinkling  cymbals.  It  might  be 
well  for  her  to  get  over  her  liking,  and  to  think  no 
more  of  one  who  was  to  her  a  foreigner  and  a  stran- 

fer,  —  of  whose  ways  of  living  in  his  own  home  she 
new  so  little,  whose  people  might  be  antipathetic  to 
her,  enemies  instead  of  friends,  among  whom  her  life 
would  be  one  long  misery  ;  but  it  was  not  on  that 
ground  that  Miss  Fetrie  had  recommended  her  to 
start  for  Rome  as  soon  as  Mr.  Glascock  had  reached 
Florence.  “  There  is  no  reason,”  she  said  to  her¬ 
self,  “  why  I  should  not  marry  a  man  if  I  like 
him,  even  though  he  be  a  lord.  And  of  him  I  should 


not  be  the  least  afraid.  It ’s  the  women  that  I  fear.” 
And  then  she  called  to  mind  all  that  she  had  ever 
heard  of  English  countesses  and  duchesses.  She 
thought  that  she  knew  that  they  were  generally  cold 
and  proud,  and  very  little  given  to  receive  outsiders 
graciously  within  their  ranks.  Mr.  Glascock  had  an 
aunt  who  was  a  Duchess,  and  a  sister  who  would  be  a 
Countess.  Caroline  Spalding  felt  how  her  back  would 
rise  against  these  new  relations,  if  it  should  come  to 
pass  that  they  should  look  unkindly  upon  her  when 
she  was  taken  to  her  own  home ;  how  she  would 
fight  with  them,  giving  them  scorn  for  scorn  ;  how 
unutterably  miserable  she  would  be ;  how  she  would 
long  to  be  b.ick  among  her  own  equals,  in  spite  even 
of  her  love  for  her  husband.  “How  grand  a  thing 
it  is,”  she  said,  “  to  be  eijual  with  those  with  whom 
you  love !  ”  And  yet  she  was  to  some  extent  allured 
by  the  social  position  of  the  man.  She  could  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  had  a  charm  of  manner  which  her 
countrymen  lacked.  He  had  read,  perhaps  less 
than  her  uncle;  knew  perhaps  less  tiian  most  of 
those  men  with  whom  she  had  been  wont  to  associ¬ 
ate  in  her  own  city  life  at  home ;  was  not  braver, 
or  more  virtuous,  or  more  self  denying  than  they ; 
but  there  was  a  soilness  and  an  ease  in  his  man¬ 
ner  which  was  palatable  to  her,  and  an  alisence  of 
t’aat  too  visible  efibrt  of  the  intellect  which  is  so 
apt  to  mark  and  mar  the  conversation  of  Americana 
She  almost  wished  that  she  had  been  English  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  man’s  home  and  friends  might  have 
suited  her.  She  was  thinking  of  all  this  as  she' 
stood  pretending  to  talk  to  an  American  lady,  who 
was  very  eloquent  on  the  delights  of  Florence. 

In  the  mean  time  Olivia  and  Mr.  Glascock  had 
moved  away  together,  and  Miss  Petrie  was  left 
alone.  This  was  no  injury  to  Miss  Petrie,  as  her 
mind  at  once  set  itself  to  wor'x  on  a  sonnet  touching 
the  frivolity  of  modem  social  gatherings ;  and  when 
she  complained  afterwards  to  Caroline  that  it  was 
'  the  curse  of  their  mode  of  life  that  no  moment  could 
be  allowed  fir  thought,  —  in  which  she  referred 
specially  to  a  few  woi^s  that  Mr.  Gore  had  addressed 
to  her  at  this  moment  of  her  meditations,  —  she  was 
not  wilfully  a  hypocrite.  She  was  painfully  turning 
her  second  set  of  rhymes,  and  really  believed  that 
she  had  been  subjected  to  a  hardship.  In  the  mean 
time  Olivia  and  Mr.  Glascock  were  discussing  her 
at  a  distance. 

“  You  were  being  put  through  your  facings,  Mr. 
Glascock,”  Olivia  had  said. 

“  Well,  yes ;  and  your  dear  friend.  Miss  Petrie, 
is  rather  a  stern  examiner.” 

“  She  is  Carry’s  ally,  not  mine,”  said  Olivia.  Then 
she  remembered  that  by  saying  this  she  might  be 
doing  her  sister  an  injury.  Mr.  Glascock  might 
object  to  such  a  bosom  friend  for  his  wife.  “  That 
Is  to  say,  of  course  we  are  all  intimate  with  her,  but 
just  at  this  moment  Carry  is  most  in  favor.” 

“  She  is  very  clever,  I  am  quite  sure,”  said  he. 

“  O  yes,  —  she ’s  a  genius.  You  must  not  doubt 
that  on  the  peril  of  making  every  American  in  Italy 
your  enemy.” 

“  She  is  a  poet,  —  is  she  not  ” 

“  ilr.  Glascock  !  ” 

“  Have  I  said  anything  wrong  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  look  me  in  the  face  and  tell  me 
that  you  are  not  acquainteil  with  her  works,  —  that 
you  don't  know  pages  of  them  by  heart,  —  that  you 
don’t  sleep  with  them  under  your  pillow,  don’t 
travel  about  wit’u  them  in  your  dressing-bag  i  I ’m 
afraid  we  have  mistaken  you,  Mr.  Glascock.” 

“  Is  it  so  great  a  sin  ?  ” 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


I 


“  If  you  ’ll  own  up  honestly,  I  ’ll  tell  you  some¬ 
thing, —  in  a  whisper.  You  have  not  read  a  word 
of  her  poems  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  word.” 

“  Neither  have  L  Is  n’t  it  horrible  ?  But,  per¬ 
haps,  if  I  heard  Tennyson  talking  every  day,  I 
should  n’t  read  Tennyson.  Familiarity  does  breed 
contempt ;  does  n’t  it  ?  And  then  poor  dear 
Wallachia  is  such  a  bore !  I  sometimes  wonder, 
when  English  people  are  listening  to  her,  whether 
they  think  that  American  girls  generally  talk  like 
that.” 

“  Not  all,  perhaps,  with  that  perfected  elo(]uence.” 

“  I  dare  say  you  do,”  continued  Olivia,  craftily. 
“  That  is  just  the  way  in  which  people  form  their 
opinions  about  foreigners.  Some  specially  self- 
asserting  American  speaks  his  mind  louder  than 
other  people,  and  then  you  say  that  aU  Americans 
are  self-asserting.” 

“  But  you  are  a  little  that  way  given.  Miss  Spald¬ 
ing.” 

“  Because  we  are  always  called  upon  to  answer 
accusations  against  us,  expressed  or  unexpressed. 
We  don’t  thinx  ourselves  a  bit  better  than  you ;  or, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  half  as  good.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  struggling  to  be  as  polished  and  easy  as  the 
French,  or  as  sensible  and  dignified  as  the  English ; 
but  when  our  defects  are  thrown  in  our  teeth  —  ” 

“  'Who  throws  them  in  your  teeth.  Miss  Spalding  ?  ” 

“  You  look  it,  —  all  of  you,  —  if  you  do  not  speak 
it  out  You  do  assume  a  superiority,  Mr.  Glascock ; 
and  that  we  cannot  endure.” 

“  I  do  not  feel  that  I  assume  anything,”  said  Mr. 
Glascock,  meekly. 

“  If  three  gentlemen  be  together,  an  Englishman, 
a  Frenchman,  and  an  American,  is  not  the  Ameri¬ 
can  obliged  to  be  on  his  mettle  to  prove  that  he  is 
somebody  among  the  three  ?  I  admit  that  he  is  al¬ 
ways  claiming  to  be  the  first ;  but  be  does  so  only 
that  he  may  not  be  too  evidently  the  last.  If  you 
knew  us,  Air.  Glascock,  you  would  find  us  to  be 
very  mild,  and  humble,  and  nice,  and  good,  and 
clever,  and  kind,  and  charitable,  and  beautiful,  — 
in  short,  the  finest  people  that  have  as  yet  been 
created  on  the  broad  face  of  God’s  smiling  earth.” 
These  last  words  she  pronounced  with  a  nasal  twang, 
and  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  almost  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a  direct  mimicry  of  the  American  Minister. 
The  upshot  of  the  conversation,  however,  was  that 
the  disgust  against  Americans  which,  to  a  certain 
degree,  had  iSen  excited  in  Mr.  Glascock’s  mind  by 
the  united  efibrts  of  Mr.  Spalding  and  the  poetess, 
had  been  almost  entirely  dispelled.  From  all  of 
which  the  reader  ought  to  understand  that  Miss 
Olivia  Spalding  was  a  very  clever  young  woman. 

But,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Glascock  had  not  quite 
made  up  his  mind  to  ask  the  elder  sister  to  be  his 
wife.  He  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  love- 
making  does  not  come  very  easy,  although  he  was 
never  so  much  at  his  ease  as  when  he  was  In  com¬ 
pany  with  ladies.  He  was  sorely  in  want  of  a  wife, 
but  he  was  aware  that  at  different  periods  during* 
the  last  fifteen  years  he  had  been  angled  for  as  a 
fish.  Mothers  in  England  had  tried  to  catch  him, 
and  of  such  mothers  he  had  come  to  have  the  strong¬ 
est  possible  detestation.  He  had  seen  the  hooks,  — 
or  perhaps  had  fancied  that  he  saw  them  when  they 
were  not  there. .  Lady  Janes  and  Lady  Saras  had 
been  hard  upon  him,  till  he  learned  to  buckle  him¬ 
self  into  triple  armor  when  he  went  amongst  them, 
and  yet  he  wanted  a  wife;  —  no  man  more  sorely 
wanted  one.  The  reader  will  perhaps  remember 


how  he  went  down  to  Nuncombe  Putney  in  quest 
of  a  wife,  but  all  in  vain.  The  lady  in  that  case  had 
been  so  explicit  with  him  that  he  could  not  hope  for 
a  more  favorable  answer ;  and,  indeed,  he  would  not 
have  cared  to  marry  a  girl  who  had  told  him  that 
she  preferred  another  man  to  himself,  even  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  Now  he  had  met  a 
lady  very  different  from  those  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  associated,  —  but  not  the  less  manifestly  a 
lady.  Caroline  Spalding  was  bright,  pleasant,  at¬ 
tractive,  very  easy  to  talk  to,  and  yet  quite  able  to 
hold  her  own.  But  the  American  minister  was  — 
a  bore;  and  Miss  Petrie  was  —  unbearable.  He 
had  often  told  himself  that  in  this  matter  of  marry¬ 
ing  a  wife  he  would  please  himself  altogether,  that 
he  would  allow  himself  to  be  tied  down  by  no  con¬ 
sideration  of  family  pride,  —  that  he  would  consult 
nothing  but  his  own  heart  and  feelings.  As  for 
rank,  he  could  give  that  to  his  wife.  As  for  money, 
he  had  plenty  of  that  also.  He  wanted  a  woman 
that  was  not  hlasi’e  with  the  world,  that  waskiot  a 
fool,  and  who  would  respect  him.  The  more  he 
thought  of  it,  the  more  sure  he  was  that  he  had  seen 
none  who  pleased  him  so  well  as  Caroline  Spalding ; 
and  yet  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  taking  a  step  that 
would  be  irrevocable.  Perhaps  the  American  Alin- 
ister  might  express  a  wish  to  end  his  days  at  Monk- 
hams,  and  might  think  it  desirable  to  have  Miss 
Petrie  always  with  him  as  a  private  secretary  in 
poetry ! 

“  Between  you  and  us.  Air.  Glascock,  the  spark  of 
sympathy  does  not  pass  with  a  strong  flash,”  said  a 
voice  in  his  ear.  As  he  turned  round  rapidly  to 
face  his  foe,  he  was  quite  sure,  for  the  moment,  that 
under  no  possible  circumstances  would  he  ever,  take 
an  American  woman  to  his  bosom  as  his  wife. 

“  No,”  said  he,  —  “  no,  no.  I  rather  think  that  I 
agree  with  you.” 

“  The  antipathy  is  one,”  continued  Miss  Petrie, 
“  which  has  been  common  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
since  the  clown  first  trod  upon  the  courtier’s  heels. 
It  is  the  instinct  of  fallen  man  to  hate  equality,  to 
desire  ascendency,  to  crush,  to  oppress,  to  tyran¬ 
nize,  to  enslave.  Then,  when  the  slave  is  at  last 
free,  and  in  his  freedom  demands  —  equality,  man 
is  not  great  enough  to  take  his  enfranchised  brother 
to  his  bosom.” 

“  You  mean  negroes,”  said  Mr.  Glascock,  looking 
round  and  planning  for  himself  a  mode  of  escape. 

“  Not  negroes  only,  —  not  the  enslaved  blacks, 
who  are  now  enslaved  no  more,  —  but  the  rising  na¬ 
tions  of  white  men  wherever  they  are  to  be  seen. 
Yon  English  have  no  sympathy  with  a  people  who 
claim  to  be  at  least  your  equals.  The  clown  has 
trod  upon  the  courtier’s  heels  till  the  clown  is  clown 
no  longer,  and  the  courtier  has  hardly  a  court  in 
which  he  may  dangle  his  swordknot.” 

“  If  so  the  clown  might  as  well  spare  the  cour¬ 
tier,”  not  meaning  the  rebuke  which  his  words  im¬ 
plied. 

“Ah  —  h,  —  but  the  clown  will  not  spare  the 
courtier,  Mr.  Glascock.  I  understand  the  gibe,  and 
I  tell  you  that  the  courtier  shall  be  spared  no  longer, 
because  he  is  useless.  He  shall  be  cut  down  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  withered  grasses  and  thrown  into  the 
oven,  and  there  shall  be  an  end  of  him.”  Then  she 
turned  round  to  appeal  to  an  American  gentleman 
who  had  joined  them,  and  Mr.  Glascock  made  his 
escape.  “  I  hold  it  to  be  the  holiest  duty  which  I 
owe  to  my  country  never  to  spare  one  of  them  when 
I  meet  him.” 

“  They  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,”  said  the 
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American  gentleman.  “  Down  with  them,,  down 
with  them  I  ”  exclaimed  the  poetess,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  enthusiasm.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Glascock 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could  not  dare  to  ask 
Caroline  Spalding  to  be  his  wife.  There  were  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  the  American  female  so  dreadful  that 
no  wise  man  would  wilfully  come  in  contact  with 
them.  Miss  Petrie's  ferocity  was  distressing  to  him, 
but  her  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  were  worse  even 
than  her  ferocity.  The  personal  incivility  of  which 
she  had  been  guilty  in  calling  him  a  withered  grass 
was  distasteful  to  him,  as  being  opposed  to  his  ideas 
of  the  customs  of  society ;  but  what  would  be  his  fate 
if  his  wife’s  chosen  friend  should  be  forever  dinning 
her  denunciation  of  withered  grasses  into  his  ear  ? 

He  was  still  thinking  of  all  this  when  he  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  Mrs.  Spalding.  “  Are  you  going  to  dear 
Lady  Banbury’s  to-morrow  ?  ”  Lady  Banbury  was 
the  wife  of  the  English  minister. 

"  I  suppose  1  shall  be  there  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.” 

“  How  very  nice  she  is ;  is  she  not  ?  I  do  like 
Lady  Banbury,  —  so  soft,  and  gentle,  and  kind.” 

“  One  of  the  pleasantest  old  ladies  I  know,”  said 
Mr.  Glascock. 

“  It  does  not  strike  you  so  much  as  it  does  me,” 
said  Mrs.  Spalding,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles. 

“  The  truth  is,  we  all  value  what  we  have  not 
got.  There  are  no  Lady  Banburys  in  our  country, 
and  therefore  we  think  the  more  of  them  when  we 
meet  them  here.  She  is  talking  of  going  to  Borne 
for  the  carnival,  and  has  asked  Caroline  to  go  with 
her.  I  am  so  pleased  to  find  that  my  dear  girl  is 
such  a  favorite.” 

Mr.  Glascock  immediately  told  himself  that  he 
saw  the  hook.  If  he  were  to  be  fished  for  by  this 
American  aunt  as  he  had  been  fished  for  by  English 
mothers,  all  his  pleasure  in  the  society  of  Caroline 
Spalding  would  at  once  over.  It  would  be  too 
much,  indeed,  if  in  this  American  household  he 
were  to  find  the  old  vices  of  an  aristocracy  super- 
added  to  young  republican  sins !  Nevertheless,  La¬ 
dy  Banbury  was,  as  he  knew  well,  a  person  whose 
opinion  about  young  people  was  supposed  to  be 
very  good.  She  noticed  those  only  who  were  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice  ;  and  to  have  been  taken  by  the  hand 
by  Lady  Banbury  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  pass¬ 
port  into  good  society.  If  Caroline  Spalding  was 
in  truth  going  to  Rome  with  Lady  Banbury,  that 
fact  was  in  itself  a  great  confirmation  of  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock’s  good  opinion  of  her.  Mrs.  Spalding  had 
perhaps  understood  this,  but  had  nut  understood 
that  having  just  hinted  that  it  was  so,  she  should 
have  abstained  from  saying  a  word  more  about  her 
dear  girl.  Clever  and  well- practised  must,  indeed, 
be  the  hand  of  the  fisherwoman  in  matrimonial  wa¬ 
ters  who  is  able  to  throw  her  fly  without  showing 
any  glimme  of  the  hook  to  the  fish  for  whom  she 
angles.  Poor  Mrs.  Spalding,  though  with  kindly 
instincts  towards  her  niece  she  did  on  this  occasion 
make  some  slight  attempt  at  angling,  was  innocent  of 
any  concerted  plan.  It  seemed  to  her  to  be  so  nat¬ 
ural  to  say  a  gc^  word  in  praise  of  her  niece  to  the 
man  whom  she  believed  to  be  in  love  with  her  niece. 

Caroline  and  Mr.  Glascock  did  not  meet  each 
other  again  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  just  as  he 
was  about  to  take  his  leave.  As  they  came  together 
each  of  them  involuntarily  looked  round  to  see 
whether  Miss  Petrie  was  near.  Had  she  been  there, 
nothing  would  have  been  said  beyond  the  shortest 
farewell  greeting.  But  Miss  Petrie  was  afar  olT, 
electrifying  some  Italian  by  the  vehemence  of  her 


sentiments,  and  the  audacious  volubility  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  all  arbitrary  restrictions  were  ig¬ 
nored.  “  Are  you  going  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Well,  —  I  believe  I  am.  Since  1  saw  you  last, 
I ’ve  encountered  Miss  Petrie  again,  and  I W  rather 


“  Ah,  —  you  don’t  know  her.  If  you  did,  you 
would  n’t  laugh  at  her.” 

Laugh  at  her  I  Indeed,  I  do  not  do  that ;  but 
when  I ’m  told  that  I ’m  to  be  thrown  into  the  oven 
and  burned  because  I ’m  such  a  worn-out  old  insti¬ 
tution  —  ” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  mind  that  I  ” 

“  Not  much,  when  it  comes  up  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  conversation ;  but  it  palls  upon  one  when  it 
is  asserted  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  in  an  evening.” 

“  Alas,  alas !  ”  exclaimed  Miss  Spalding,  with  mock 
energy. 

“  And  why  alas  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  is  so  Impossible  to  make  the  oil  and 
vinegar  of  the  old  world  and  of  the  new  mix  togeth¬ 
er  and  suit  each  other.” 

You  think  it  is  impossible,  Miss  Spalding  '?  ” 

“  I  fear  so.  We  are  so  terribly  tender,  and  you 
are  always  pinching  us  on  our  most  tender  spot. 
And  we  never  meet  you  without  treading  on  your 
gouty  toes.” 

I  don’t  think  my  toes  are  gouty,”  said  he. 

“  I  apolc^lze  to  your  own,  individually,  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  ;  but  I  must  assert  that  nationally  you  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  gout” 

“  That  is,  when  I ’m  told  over  and  over  again  that 
I ’m  to  be  cut  down  and  thrown  into  the  oven  —  ” 

“Never  mind  the  oven  now,  Mr.  Glascock.  If 
my  friend  has  been  over-zealous,  I  will  beg  pardon 
for  her.  But  it  does  seem  to  me,  indeed,  it  does, 
with  all  the  reverence  and  partiality  I  have  for 
everything  European,”  —  the  word  European  was 
an  otfence  to  him,  and  he  showed  that  it  was  so  by 
his  countenance,  —  “  that  the  Idiosyncrasies  of  you 
and  of  us  are  so  radically  different,  that  we  cannot 
be  made  to  amalgamate  and  sympathize  with  each 
other  thoroughly.” 

He  paused  for  some  seconds  before  he  answered 
her,  but  it  was  so  evident  by  his  manner  that  he 
was  going  to  speak,  that  she  could  neither  leave  him 
nor  interrupt  him.  “  I  had  thought  that  it  might 
have  been  otherwise,”  be  said  at  mst,  and  the  tone 
of  his  voice  was  so  changed  as  to  make  her  know 
that  be  was  in  earnest 

But  she  did  not  change  her  voice  by  a  single  note. 
“I’m  afraid  It  cannot  be  so,”  she  said,  speaking 
after  her  old  fashion,  —  half  in  earnest,  half  in  ban¬ 
ter.  “  We  may  make  up  our  minds  to  be  very 
civil  to  each  other  when  we  meet  The  threats  of 
the  oven  may  no  doubt  be  dropped  on  our  side,  and 
you  may  abstain  from  expressing  in  words  your  sense 
of  our  inferiority.” 

“  1  never  expressed  anything  of  the  kind,”  he  said, 
quite  in  anger. 

“  I  am  taking  you  simply  as  the  sample  English¬ 
man,  not  as  Mr.  Glascock,  who  helped  me  and  my 
sister  over  the  mountains.  Such  of  us  as  have  to 
meet  in  society  may  agree  to  be  very  courteous; 
but  courtesy  and  cordiality  are  not  only  not  the 
same,  but  they  are  incompatible.” 

“  Why  so  ?  ” 

“  Courtesy  is  an  efifort,  and  cordiality  Is  free.  I 
must  be  allowed  to  contradict  the  friend  that  Hove ; 
but  I  assent  —  too  often  falsely  —  to  what  is  said  to 
me  by  a  passing  ac<]ualntance.  In  spite  of  what  the 
Scripture  says,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  priv- 
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ileges  of  a  brother  that  he  may  call  his  brother  a 

“  Shall  you  desire  to  call  your  husband  a  fool  ?  ” 

“  My  husband  !  ” 

“  He  will,  I  suppose,  be  at  least  as  dear  to  you  as 
a  brother  ?  ” 

“  I  never  had  a  brother.” 

“  Your  sister,  then  I  It  is  the  same,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  If  I  were  to  have  a  husband,  I  hope  he  would 
be  the  dearest  to  me  of  all.  Unless  he  were  so,  he 
certainly  would  not  be  my  husband.  But  between 
a  man  and  his  wife  there  does  not  spring  up  that 
playful,  violent  intimacy  admitting  of  all  liberties, 
which  comes  from  early  nursery  associations ;  and, 
then,  there  is  the  difference  of  sex.” 

"  I  should  not  like  my  wife  to  call  me  a  fool,”  he 
said. 

“  I  hope  she  may  never  have  occasion  to  do  so, 
)Ir.  Glascock.  Marry  an  English  wife  in  your  own 
class,  —  as,  of  course,  you  will,  —  and  then  you  will 
be  safe.” 

“  But  I  have  set  my  heart  fast  on  marrying  an 
American  wife,”  he  said. 

“  Then  I  can’t  tell  what  may  befall  yon.  It ’s 
like  enough,  if  you  do  that,  that  you  may  be  called 
by  some  name  you  will  think  hztrd  to  bear.  But 
you  ’ll  think  better  of  it.  Like  should  pair  with 
like,  Mr.  Glascock.  If  you  were  to  marry  one  of 
our  young  women,  you  would  lose  in  dignity  as 
much  as  she  would  lose  in  comfort.”  Then  they 
parted,  and  she  went  off  to  say  farewell  to  other 
guests.  The  manner  in  which  she  had  answered 
what  he  had  said  to  her  had  certainly  been  of  a 
nature  to  stop  any  further  speech  of  the  same  kind. 
Had  she  been  gentle  with  him,  then  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  told  that  she  was  the  American  woman 
whom  he  desired  to  take  with  him  to  his  home  in 
England. 

CHAPTER  LVII. 

Dorothy’s  fate. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  Sir  Peter  Man- 
crudy  declared  Miss  Stanbury  to  be  out  of  danger, 
and  Mr.  Martin  began  to  be  sprightly  on  the  subject, 
taking  to  himself  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the 
praise  accruing  to  the  medical  faculty  in  Exeter 
generally  for  the  saving  of  a  life  so  valuable  to  the 
city.  “  Yes,  Mr.  Burgess,”  Sir  Peter  said  to  old 
Barty  of  the  bank,  “  our  friend  will  get  over  it  this 
time,  and  without  any  serious  damage  to  her  con¬ 
stitution,  if  she  will  only  take  care  of  herself.” 
Barty  made  some  inaudible  grunt,  intended  to  indi¬ 
cate  his  own  indifference  on  the  subject,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  bis  opinion  to  the  chief  clerk  that  old 
J^ima  Wideawake,  —  as  he  was  pleased  to  call 
her,  —  was  one  of  those  tough  customers  who  would 
never  die.  “  It  would  be  nothing  to  us,  Mr.  Barty, 
one  way  or  the  other,”  said  the  clerk;  to  which 
Barty  Burg^  assented  with  another  grunt. 

Camilla  French  declared  that  she  was  delighted 
to  hear  the  news.  At  this  time  there  had  been  some 
sort  of  a  reconciliation  between  her  and  her  lover. 
Mrs.  French  had  extracted  from  him  a  promise 
that  he  would  not  go  to  Natal;  and  Camilla  had 
commenced  the  preparations  for  her  wedding.  His 
visits  to  Heavitree  were  as  few  and  far  between  as 
he  could  make  them  with  any  regard  to  decency ; 
but  the  31  St  of  March  was  coming  on  quickly,  and 
as  he  was  to  be  made  a  possession  of  then  forever, 
it  was  considered  to  be  safe  and  well  to  allow  him 


some  liberty  in  his  present  condition.  “  My  dear,  if  S 
they  are  driven,  there  is  no  knowing  what  they 
won’t  do,”  Mrs.  French  ssud  to  her  daughter. 
Camilla  had  submitted  with  compressed  lips  and  a 
slight  nod  of  her  head.  She  had  worked  very  hard, 
but  her  day  of  reward  was  coming.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  perceive,  —  both  for  her  and  her  mother, 

—  that  the  scantiness  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  attention  to 
his  future  bride  was  cause  of  some  weak  triumph  to 
Arabella.  She  said  that  it  was  very  odd  that  he 
did  not  come,  —  and  once  added  with  a  little  sigh 
that  he  used  to  come  in  former  days,  —  alluding  to 
those  happy  days  in  which  another  love  was  para¬ 
mount  Camilla  could  not  endure  this  with  an 
equal  mind.  “  Bella,  dear,”  she  said,  “  we  know 
what  all  that  means.  He  has  made  his  choice,  and 
if  I  am  satisfied  with  what  he  does  now,  surely  you 
need  not  grumble.”  Miss  Stanbury’s  illness  had 
undoubtedly  been  a  great  source  of  contentment  to 
the  family  at  Heavitree,  as  they  had  all  been  able 
to  argue  that  her  impending  demise  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  her  great  sin  in  the  matter  of  Doro¬ 
thy’s  proposed  marriage.  When,  however,  they 
heard  from  Mr.  Martin  that  she  would  certainly 
recover,  that  Sir  Peter’s  edict  to  that  effect  had 
gone  forth,  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
Providence,  having  so  far  punished  the  sinner,  was 
right  in  staging  its  hand  and  abstaining  from  the 
final  blow.  “  I ’m  sure  we  are  delighted,”  said  Mrs. 
French,  “for  though  she  has  said  cruel  things  of 
you,  —  and  so  untrue  too,  —  yet  of  course  it  is  our 
duty  to  forgive  her.  And  we  do  forgive  her.” 

Dorothy  had  written  three  or  four  notes  to  Brooke 
since  his  departure,  which  contained  simple  bulletins 
of  her  aunt’s  health.  She  always  began  her  letters 
with  “My  dear  Mr.  Burgess,”  and  ended  them 
with  “  Yours  truly.”  She  never  made  any  allusion 
to  Brooke’s  declaration  of  love,  or  gave  the  slightest 
sign  in  her  letters  to  show  that  she  even  remembered 
it.  At  last  she  wrote  to  say  that  her  aunt  was  con¬ 
valescent;  and,  in  making  this  announcement,  she 
allowed  herself  some  enthusiasm  of  expression. 

She  was  so  happy,  and  was  so  sure  that  Mr.  Burgess 
would  be  equally  so!  And  her  aunt  had  aAed 
after  her  “  dear  Brooke,”  expressing  her  great  satis-  ! 
faction  with  him,  in  that  he  had  come  down  to  see 
her  when  she  had  been  almost  too  ill  to  see  any  one. 

In  answer  to  this  there  came  to  her  a  real  love- 
letter  from  Brooke  Burgess.  It  was  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  he  had  written  to  her.  The  little 
bulletins  had  demanded  no  replies,  and  had  received 
none.  Perhaps  there  had  been  a  shade  of  disap¬ 
pointment  on  Dorothy’s  side,  in  that  she  had  written 
thrice,  and  had  been  made  rich  with  no  word  in  re¬ 
turn.  But,  although  her  heart  had  palpitated  on 
hearing  the  postman’s  knock,  and  had  palpitated  in 
vain,  she  had  told  herself  that  it  was  all  as  it  should 
be.  She  wrote  to  him,  because  she  possessed  infor¬ 
mation  which  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  com¬ 
municate.  He  did  not  write  to  her,  because  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  tell.  Then  had  come  the  j 
love-letter,  and  in  the  love-letter  there  was  an  im-  ^ 
perative  demand  for  a  reply-  ’ 

What  was  she  to  do  ?  To  have  recourse  to  Pris¬ 
cilla  for  advice  was  her  first  idea ;  but  she  herself 
believed  that  she  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  her 
aunt,  which  Priscilla  would  not  tue  into  account, 

—  the  existence  of  which  Priscilla  would  by  no 
means  admit  She  knew  Priscilla’s  mind  in  this 
matter,  and  was  sure  that  Priscilla’s  advice,  whatever 
it  might  be,  would  be  given  without  any  regard  to 
her  aunt’s  views.  And  then  Dorothy  was  altogether 

_ _ 
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“  Of  course  I  don’t  like  it.”  But  she  gave  no 
reason  why  she  did  not  like  it. 

“  And  there  was  nothing  more  till  this  letter 
came.  I  could  n’t  help  his  writing  to  me.  It  was  n’t 
my  fault” 

“  Psha !  ” 

“  If  you  are  angry,  I  am  very  sorry.  But  you 
have  n’t  a  right  to  oe  angry.” 

“  Go  on,  Dorothy,  go  on.  I ’m  so  weak  that  I 
can  hardly  stir  myself ;  it ’s  the  first  moment  that 
1  ’ve  been  out  of  my  bed  for  weeks  ;  and  of 
course  you  can  say  what  you  please.  I  know  what 
it  will  be.  I  shall  have  to  take  to  my  bed  again, 
and  then,  —  in  a  very  little  time, — you  can  noth 
—  make  fools  of  yourselves,  just  as  you  like.” 

This  was  an  argument  against  which  Dorothy  of 
course  found  it  to  be  quite  impossible  to  make  contin¬ 
ued  combat.  She  could  only  shulile  her  letter  back 
into  her  pocket,  and  be,  if  possible,  more  assiduous 
than  ever  in  her  attentions  to  the  invalid.  She 
knew  that  she  had  been  treated  most  unjustly,  and 
there  would  be  a  question  to  be  answered  as  soon  as 
her  aunt  should  be  well  as  to  the  possibility  of  her 
remaining  in  the  Close  subject  to  such  injustice ; 
but  let  her  aunt  say  what  she  might,  or  do  what  she 
might,  Dorothy  could  not  leave  her  for  the  present. 
Miss  Staiibury  sat  for  a  considerable  time  quite 
motionless,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  did  not  stir 
or  make  signs  of  life  till  Dorothy  touched  her  arm, 
asking  her  whether  she  would  not  take  some  broth 
which  had  been  prepared  for  her.  “  Where ’s  Mar¬ 
tha  ?  why  does  not  Martha  come  V  ”  said  Miss  Stan- 
hury.  This  was  a  hard  blow  and  from  that  moment 
Dorothy  believed  that  it  would  be  expedient  that 
she  should  return  to  Nuncombe  Putney.  The 
broth,  however,  was  taken,  while  Dorothy  sat  by 
in  silence.  Only  one  word  further  was  said  that 
evening  by  Miss  Stanbury  about  Brooke  and  hil 
love  aliair.  “  There  must  be  nothing  more  about 
this,  Dorothy ;  remember  that ;  nothing  at  all.  1 
won’t  have  it.”  Dorothy  made  no  reply.  Brooke’s 
letter  was  in  her  pocket,  and  it  should  be  answered 
that  night.  On  the  following  day  she  would  let  her 
aunt  know  what  she  had  said  to  Brooke;  Her  aunt 
should  not  see  the  letter,  but  should  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  purport  in  reference  to  Brooke’s 
proposal  of  marriage. 

“  I  won’t  have  it !  ”  That  had  been  her  aunt’s 
command.  What  right  had  her  aunt  to  give  any 
command  upon  the  matter?  Then  crossed  Doro¬ 
thy’s  mind,  as  she  thought  of  this,  a  glimmering  of 
an  idea  that  no  one  can  be  entitled  to  issue  com¬ 
mands  who  cannot  enforce  obedience.  If  Brooke 
and  she  chose  to  become  man  and  wife  by  mutual 
consent,  how  could  her  aunt  prohibit  the  marriage  V 
Then  there  followed^  another  idea,  that  commands 
are  enforced  by  the  threatening  and,  if  necessary, 
by  the  enforcement  of  penalties.  Her  aunt  had 
within  her  hand  no  penalty  of  which  Dorothy  was 
afraid  on  her  own  beh.alf ;  but  she  had  the  power  of 
inflicting  a  terrible  pnnisbment  on  Brooke  Burgess. 
Now  Dorothy  conceived  that  she  herself  would  be 
the  meanest  creature  alive  if  she  were  actuated  by 
fears  as  to  money  in  her  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
a  man  whom  she  loved  as  she  did  Brooke  Burgess. 
Brooke  had  an  income  of  his  own  which  seemed  to 
her  to  be  ample  for  all  purposes.  But  that  which 
would  have  been  sordid  in  her  did  not  seem  to  her 
to  have  any  stain  of  sordidness  in  him.  He  was  a 
man,  and  was  bound  to  be  rich  if  he  could.  And, 
moreover,  what  had  she  to  ofler  in  herself,  —  such  a 
poor  thing  as  was  she,  —  to  make  compensation  to 


him  for  the  loss  of  fortune  ?  Her  aunt  could  inflict 
this  penalty,  and  therefore  the  power  was  hers,  and 
the  power  must  be  obeyed.  She  would  write  to 
Brooke  in  a  manner  that  should  convey  to  him  her 
firm  decision.  But  not  the  less  on  that  account 
would  she  let  her  aunt  know  that  she  thought  her¬ 
self  to  have  been  ill-used.  It  was  an  insult  to  her, 
a  most  ill-natured  insult,  that  telling  her  that  Brooke 
had  been  a  fool  for  loving  her.  And  then  that  ac- 
cusationmgainst  her  of  having  been  false,  of  having 
given  one  reason  for  refusing  Mr.  Gibson,  while 
there  was  another  reason  in  her  heart,  —  of  having 
been  cunning  and  then  untrue,  was  not  to  be  en¬ 
dured.  What  would  her  aunt  think  of  her  if  she 
were  to  bear  such  allegations  without  Indignant  pro¬ 
test  ?  She  would  write  her  letter,  and  speak  her 
mind  to  her  aunt  as  soon  as  her  aunt  should  be  well 
enough  to  hear  it. 

.tVs  she  had  resolved,  she  wrote  her  letter  that 
night  before  she  went  to  bed.  She  wrote  it  with 
floods  of  tears,  and  a  bitterness  of  heart  which  al¬ 
most  conquered  her.  She,  too,  had  heard  of  love, 
and  had  been  taught  to  feel  that  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  woman’s  life  depended  upran  that,  —  wheth¬ 
er  she  did,  or  whether  she  did  not,  by  such  gifts  as 
God  might  have  given  to  her,  attract  to  herself  some 
man  strong  enough,  and  good  enough,  and  loving 
enough  to  make  straight  for  her  her  paths,  to  bear 
Tor  her  her  burdens,  to  be  the  father  of  her  children, 
the  staff  on  which  she  might  lean,  and  the  wall 
against  which  she  might  grow,  feeling  the  sunshine, 
and  sheltered  from  the  wind.  She  had  ever  esti¬ 
mated  her  own  value  so  lowly  as  to  have  told  her¬ 
self  often  that  such  success  could  never  come  in  her 
way.  From  her  earliest  years  she  had  regarded  her¬ 
self  a.«  outside  the  pale  within  which  such  joys  are  to 
be  found.  She  had  so  strictly  taught  herself  to  look 
forward  to  a  blank  existence,  that  she  had  learned 
to  do  so  without  active  misery.  But  not  the  less  did 
she  know  where  happiness  lay  ;  and  when  the  good 
thing  came  almost  within  her  reach,  when  it  seemed 
that  God  had  given  her  gifts  which  might  have  suf¬ 
ficed,  when  a  man  had  sought  her  hand  whose  nature 
was  such  that  she  could  have  leaned  on  him  with  a 
true  worship,  could  have  grown  against  him  as 
against  a  wall  with  perfect  confidence,  could  have 
lain  with  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  have  felt 
that  of  all  spots  that  in  the  world  was  the  most  fit¬ 
ting  fur  her,  —  when  this  was  all  but  grasped,  and 
must  yet  be  abandoned,  there  came  upon  her  spirit 
an  agony  so  bitter  that  she  had  not  before  known 
bow  great  might  be  the  depth  of  human  disappoint¬ 
ment.  But  the  letter  was  at  last  written,  and  when 
finished,  was  as  follows  :  — 

“The  Close,  Exeteb,  March  1, 1S6-. 

“  Dear  BnooKih” 

There  had  been  many  doubts  about  this ;  but  at 
last  they  were  conquered,  and  the  name  was  written. 

“  I  have  shown  your  letter  to  my  aunt,  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  think  was  best.  I  should  have  an¬ 
swered  it  before,  only  that  I  thought  that  she  was 
not  quite  well  enough  to  talk  about  it.  She  says,  as 
I  was  sure  she  would,  that  what  you  propose  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  bound 
to  obey  her ;  and  as  I  think  that  you  also  ought  to 
do  so,  I  shall  think  no  more  of  what  you  have  said  to 
me  and  have  written.  It  is  quite  impossible  now, 
even  if  it  might  have  been  possible  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  shall  always  remember  your  great 
kindness  to  me.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am 
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very  grateful  for  the  compliment  you  have  paid  me. 
I  shaU  think  of  you  always,  —  till  I  die. 

“  Believe  me  to  be 

“  Your  very  sincere  friend, 

“Dorothy  Stanbury.” 

The  next  day  Miss  Stanbury  again  came  out  of 
her  room,  and  on  the  third  day  she  was  manifestly 
becoming  stronger.  Dorothy  had  as  yet  not  spoken 
of  her  letter,  but  was  prepared  to  do  so  as*  soon  as 
she  thought  that  a  fitting  opportunity  had  come. 
She  had  a  word  or  two  to  say  for  herself ;  but  she 
must  not  again  subject  herself  to  being  told  that  she 
was  taking  her  will  of  her  aunt  because  her  aunt 
was  too  ill  to  defend  herself.  But  on  the  third  day 
Miss  Stanbury  herself  asked  the  question.  “  Have 
you  written  anything  to  Brooke  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  I  have  answered  his  letter.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  And  what  have  you  said  to  him  ?  ” 

“  1  have  told  him  that  you  disapproved  of  it,  and 
that  nothing  more  must  be  said  about  it.” 

“Yes;  —  of  course  you  made  me  out  to  be  an 
ogre." 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  that,  aunt.  I 
am  sure  that  1  told  him  the  truth.” 

“  May  I  see  the  letter  ?  ” 

“  It  has  gone.” 

“  But  you  have  kept  a  copy,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

“  Yes ;  1  have  got  a  copy,”  replied  Dorothy ; 
“  but  I  would  rather  not  show  it.  I  told  him  Just 
what  I  tell  you.” 

“  Dorothy,  it  is  not  at  all  becoming  that  you 
should  have  a  correspondence  with  any  young  man 
of  such  a  nature  that  you  should  be  ashamed  to 
show  it  to  your  aunt.” 

“  I  am  not  ashamed  of  anything,”  said  Dorothy, 
sturdily. 

“  1  don’t  know  what  young  women  in  these  days 
have  come  to,”  continued  Miss  Stanbury.  “  There 
is  no  respect,  no  subjection,  no  obedience,  and,  too 
often,  no  modesty.” 

“  Does  that  mean  me.  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  ”  asked 
Dorothy. 

“  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Dorothy,  I  don’t  think  you 
ought  to  have  been  receiving  love-letters  from 
Brooke  Burgess  when  I  was  lying  ill  in  bed.  I 
did  n’t  expect  it  of  you.  1  tell  you  fairly  that  1 
did  n’t  expect  it  of  you.” 

Then  Dorothy  spoke  out  her  mind.  “  As  you 
think  that.  Aunt  Stanbury,  I  had  better  go  away. 
And  if  you  please  I  will,  —  when  you  are  well 
enough  to  spare  me.” 

“  Pray  don’t  think  of  me  at  all,”  said  her  aunt 

“  And  as  for  love-letters,  —  Mr.  Burgess  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  me  once.  I  don't  think  that  there  can  be 
anything  immodest  in  opening  a  letter  when  it 
comes  by  the  post.  And  as  soon  as  I  had  it  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  show  it  to  you.  .iVs  fur  what  happened 
before,  when  Mr.  Burgess  spoke  to  me,  which  was 
long,  long  after  all  that  about  Mr.  Gibson  was  over, 
I  told  him  that  it  couldn’t  be  so;  and  I  thought 
there  would  be  no  more  about  it.  You  were  so  ill 
that  I  could  not  tell  you.  Row  you  know  it  all.” 

“  I  have  not  seen  your  letter  to  him.” 

“  1  shall  never  show  it  to  anybody.  But  you  have 
said  things.  Aunt  Stanbury,  that  are  very  cruel.” 

“  Of  course !  Everything  I  say  is  wrong.” 

“  You  have  told  me  that  I  was  telling  untruths, 
and  you  have  called  me  —  immodest.  That  is  a 
terrible  word.” 

“  You  should  n’t  deserve  it  then.” 

“  1  never  have  deserved  it,  and  1  won’t  bear  it 


No,  I  won’t.  If  Hugh  heard  me  called  that  word 
I  believe  he ’d  tear  the  house  down.” 

“  Hugh,  indeed  I  He’s  to  be  brought  in  between 
us ;  is  he  ?  ” 

“  He ’s  my  brother,  and  of  course  I ’m  obliged  to 
think  of  him.  And  if  you  please,  I  ’ll  go  home  as 
soon  as  you  are  well  enough  to  spare  me.” 

Quickly  after  this  there  were  very  many  letters 
coming  and  going  between  the  house  in  the  Close 
and  the  ladies  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  Hugh 
Stanbury,  and  Brooke  Burgess.  The  correspond¬ 
ent  of  Brooke  Burgess  was,  of  course.  Miss  Stanburj 
herself.  The  letters  to  Hugh  and  to  Nuncombe 
Putney  were  written  by  Dorothy.  Of  the  former 
we  need  be  told  nothing  at  the  present  moment ;  but 
the  upshot  of  all  poor  Dolly’s  letters  was  that,  on  the 
tenth  of  March,  she  was  to  return  home  to  Nun¬ 
combe  Putney,  share  once  more  her  sister's  bed  and 
mother’s  poverty,  and  abandon  the  comforts  of  the 
Close.  Before  this  became  a  definite  arrangement. 
Miss  Stanbury  had  given  way  in  a  certain  small 
degree.  She  had  acknowledged  that  Dorothy  had 
intended  no  harm.  But  this  was  not  enough  for 
Dorothy,  who  was  conscious  of  no  harm  either  done 
or  intended.  She  did  not  specify  her  terms,  or 
require  specifically  that  her  aunt  should  make  apol¬ 
ogy  for  that  word  immodest,  or  at  least  withdraw 
it ;  but  she  resolved  that  she  would  go  unless  it  was 
most  absolutely  declared  to  have  Men  applied  to 
her  without  the  slightest  reason.  She  felt,  moreover, 
that  her  aunt’s  house  ought  to  be  open  to  Brooke 
Burgess,  and  that  it  could  not  be  open  to  them  both. 
And  so  she  went,  having  resided  under  her  aunt’s 
roof  between  nine  and  ten  months. 

“  Good  by,  Aunt  Stanbury,”  said  Dorothy,  kissing 
her  aunt,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye  and  a  sob  in  her 
throat. 

“  Good  by,  my  dear,  good  by.”  And  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury,  as  she  pressed  her  niece’s  hand,  left  in  it  a 
bank-note. 

“I’m  much  obliged,  aunt, — I  am,  indeed;  but 
I ’d  rather  not.”  And  the  bank-note  was  left  on  the 
parlor  table.  ^ 


CHAPTER  LVIH. 

DOROTHY  AT  HOME. 

Dorothy  was  received  at  home  with  so  much  aifec 
tion  and  such  expressions  of  esteem  as  to  afford  her 
much  consolation  in  her  misery.  Both  her  mother 
and  her  sister  approved  of  her  conduct.  Mrs.  Stan 
bury’s  approval  was  indeed  accompanied  by  many 
expressions  of  regret  as  to  the  good  things  lost 
She  was  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  life  in  the  Close 
at  Exeter  was  better  for  her  daughter  than  life  in 
their  little  cottage  at  Nuncombe  Putney.  'The  out¬ 
ward  appearance  which  Dorothy  bore  on  her  return 
home  was  proof  of  this.  Her  clothes,  the  set  of  her 
hair,  her  very  gestures  and  motions  had  framed 
themselves  on  town  ideas.  The  faded,  wildered, 
washed-out  look,  the  uncertain,  purposeless  bearing 
which  had  come  from  her  secluded  life  and  subjec¬ 
tion  to  her  sister  had  vanished  from  her.  She  had 
lived  among  people,  and  had  learned  something  of 
their  gait  and  carriage.  Money,  we  know,  will  do 
almost  everything,  and  no  doubt  money  had  had 
much  to  do  with  this.  It  is  very  pretty  to  talk  of 
the  alluring  simplicity  of  a  clean  calico  gown ;  but 
poverty  will  show  itself  to  be  meagre,  dowdy,  and 
draggled  in  a  woman’s  dress,  let  the  woman  b«  ever 
so  simple,  ever  so  neat,  ever  so  independent,  and  ever 
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so  high-hearted.  Mrs.  Stanbury  was  quite  alive  to 
all  that  her  younger  daughter  was  losing.  Had  she 
not  received  two  offers  of  marriage  while  she  was  at 
Exeter  ?  There  was  no  possibility  that  offers  of  mar¬ 
riage  should  be  made  in  the  cottage  at  Nuncombe 
Putney.  A  man  within  the  walls  of  the  cottage 
would  have  been  considered  as  much  out  of  place  as 
a  wild  bull.  It  had  been  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
Mrs.  Stanbury  that  her  daughter  should  not  have 
found  herself  able  to  marry  Mr.  Gibson.  She  knew 
that  there  was  no  matter  for  reproach  in  this,  but  it 
was  a  misfortune,  —  a  great  misfortune.  And  in 
the  mother’s  breast  there  nad  been  a  sad,  unrepressed 
feelins  of  regret  that  young  people  should  so  often 
lose  tneir  chances  in  the  world  through  over-fanci- 
fulness,  and  ignorance  as  to  their  own  good.  Now 
when  she  beard  the  story  of  Brooke  Burgess,  she 
could  not  but  think  that,  bad  Dorothy  remained  at 
Exeter,  enduring  patiently  such  hard  words  as  her 
aunt  might  speak,  the  love  affair  might  have  been 
brought  at  some  future  time  to  a  happy  conclusion. 
She  did  not  say  all  this ;  but  there  came  on  her  a 
silent  melancholy,  made  expressive  by  constant  little 
shakings  of  the  head  and  a  continued  reproachful 
sadness  of  demeanor,  which  was  quite  as  intelligible 
to  Priscilla  as  would  have  been  any  spoken  words. 
But  Priscilla’s  approval  of  her  sister’s  conduct  was 
clear,  outspoken,  and  satisfactory.  She  had  been 
quite  sure  that  her  sister  had  been  right  about  Mr. 
Gibson,  and  was  equally  sure  that  she  was  now 
right  about  Brooke  Burgess.  Priscilla  bad  in  her 
mind  an  idea  that  if  B.  B.,  as  they  called  him,  was 
half  as  good  as  her  sister  represented  him  to  be,  — 
for,  indeed,  Dorothy  endowed  him  with  every  virtue 
consistent  with  humanity,  —  he  would  not  be  de¬ 
terred  from  his  pursuit  either  by  Dolly’s  letter  or  by 
Aunt  Stanbury’s  commands.  But  of  this  she  thought 
it  wise  to  say  nothing.  She  paid  Dolly  the  warm  and 
hitherto  unaccustomed  compliment  of  equality,  as¬ 
suming  to  regard  her  sister’s  judgment  and  persistent 
independence  to  be  equally  strong  with  her  own ; 
and,  as  she  knew  well,  she  could  not  have  gone  fur¬ 
ther  than  this.  “  I  never  shall  agree  with  you  about 
Aunt  Stanbury,”  she  said.  “  To  me  she  seems  to 
be  so  imperious,  so  exacting,  and  also  so  unjust,  as 
to  be  unbearable.” 

“  But  she  is  affectionate,”  said  Dolly. 

“  So  is  the  dog  that  bites  you,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  the  horse  that  kicks  you.  But  it  is  ill  living 
with  biting  dogs  and  kicking  horses.  But  all  that 
matters  little  as  you  are  still  your  own  mistress. 
How  strange  these  nine  months  nave  been,  with  you 
in  Exeter,  while  we  have  been  at  the  Clock  House. 
And  here  we  are,  together  again  in  the  old  way, 
just  as  though  nothing  had  happened.”  But  Doro¬ 
thy  knew  well  that  a  great  deal  had  happened,  and 
that  her  life  could  never  be  as  it  had  been  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  very  tone  in  which  her  sister  spoke  to 
her  was  proof  of  this.  She  had  an  infinitely  great¬ 
er  possession  in  herself  than  had  belonged  to  her  be¬ 
fore  her  residence  at  Exeter ;  but  that  possession  was 
so  heavily  mortgaged  and  so  burdened  as  to  make 
her  believe  that  the  change  was  to  be  regretted. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  there  came  a  letter 
from  Aunt  Stanbury  to  Dorothy.  It  began  by  say¬ 
ing  that  Dolly  had  left  behind  her  certain  small 
properties  which  had  now  been  made  up  in  a  parcel 
and  sent  by  the  railway,  carriage  paid.  “  But  they 
were  n’t  mine  at  all,”  said  Dolly,  alluding  to  certain 
books  in  which  she  had  taken  delight.  “  She  means 
to  give  them  to  you,”  said  Priscilla,  "  and  I  think 
you  must  Uike  them.”  “  And  the  shawl  is  no  more 


mine  than  it  is  yours,  though  I  wore  it  two  or  three 
times  in  the  winter.”  Priscilla  was  of  opinion  that 
the  shawl  must  be  taken  also.  Then  the  letter 
spoke  of  the  writer’s  health,  and  at  last  fell  into 
such  a  strain  of  confidential  gossip  that  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
bury,  when  she  read  it,  could  not  understand  that 
there  had  been  a  quarrel.  **  Martha  says  that  she 
saw  Camilla  French  in  the  street  to-day,  such  a  guy 
in  her  new  finery  as  never  was  seen  l^fore  except 
on  May  Day.”  Then  in  the  postscript  Dorothy 
was  enjoined  to  answer  this  letter  quickly.  “  None 
of  your  short  scraps,  my  dear,”  said  Aunt  Stanbury. 

“  She  must  mean  you  to  go  back  to  her,”  said 
Mrs.  Stanbury.  • 

“  No  doubt  she  does,”  said  Priscilla ;  “  but  Dolly 
need  not  go  because  my  aunt  means  it.  We  are 
not  her  creatures.” 

But  Dorothy  answered  her  aunt’s  letter  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  had  been  written.  She  asked 
after  her  aunt’s  health,  thanked  her  aunt  for  the 
gift  of  the  books,  —  in  each  of  which  her  name  had 
been  clearly  written,  protested  about  the  shawl,  sent 
her  love  to  Martha,  and  her  kind  regards  to  Jane, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  C.  F.  enjoyed  her  new 
clothes.  She  described  the  cottage,  and  was  funny 
about  the  cabbage-stumps  in  the  garden,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  concocting  a  long  epistle.  “  I  suppose 
there  will  be  a  regular  correspondence,”  said  Prb- 
cilla. 

Two  days  afterwards,  however,  the  correspond¬ 
ence  took  altogether  another  form.  The  cottage 
in  which  they  now  lived  was  supposed  to  be  beyond 
the  beat  of  the  wooden-legged  postman,  and  there- 
fbre  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  call  at  the 
post-office  fpr  their  letters.  On  the  morning  in 
question  Priscilla  obtained  a  thick  letter  from  Exe¬ 
ter  for  her  mother,  and  knew  that  it  had  come  from 
her  aunt.  Her  aunt  could  hardly  have  found  it 
necessary  to  correspond  with  Dorothy’s  mother  so 
soon  after  that  letter  to  Dorothy  had  been  written, 
had  there  not  arisen  some  very  peculiar  cause. 
Priscilla,  after  much  meditation,  thought  it  better 
that  the  letter  should  be  opened  in  Dorothy’s  ab¬ 
sence,  and  in  Dorothy’s  absence  the  following  letter 
was  read  both  by  Priscilla  and  her  mother :  — 

“Thi  Close,  Much  19, 186-. 

“Dear  Sister  Stanbury, —  After  much  con¬ 
sideration,  I  think  it  best  to  send  under  cover  to 
you  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess, 
intended  for  your  daughter  Dorothy.  You  will  see 
that  I  have  opened  it  and  read  it,  —  as  I  was  clearly 
entitled  to  do,  the  letter  having  been  addressed  to 
my  niece  while  she  was  supposed  to  be  under  my 
care.  I  do  not  like  to  destroy  the  letter,  though, 
perhaps,  that  would  be  best ;  but  I  would  advise  you 
to  do  so,  if  it  be  possible,  without  showing  it  to  Dor¬ 
othy.  I  have  told  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  what  I  have 
done. 

“  I  have  also  told  him  that  I  cannot  sanction  a 
marriage  between  him  and  your  daughter.  There 
are  many  reasons  of  old  date,  —  not  to  speak  of  pres¬ 
ent  reasons  also  —  which  would  make  such  a  mar¬ 
riage  highly  inexpedient.  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  is,  of 
course,  nis  own  master,  but  your  daughter  under¬ 
stands  completely  how  the  matter  stands. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“Jemima  Stanbury.” 

“  What  a  wicked  old  woman  !  ”  said  Priscilla. 
Then  there  arose  a  question  whether  they  should 
read  Brooke’s  letter,  or  whether  they  should  give  it 
unread  to  Dorothy.  Priscilla  denounced  her  aunt 
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in  the  strongest  langua^  she  could  use  for  having 
broken  the  seal.  “  ‘  Clearly  entitled,’  —  because 
Dorothy  had  been  living  with  her  !”  exclaimed 
Friscilla.  “  She  can  have  no  proper  conception  of 
honor  or  of  honesty.  She  had  no  more  right  to 
open  Dorothy’s  letter  than  she  had  to  take  her  mon¬ 
ey.”  Mrs.  Stanbiury  was  very  anxious  to  read 
Brooke’s  letter,  alleging  that  they  would  then  be 
able  to  judge  whether  it  should  be  handed  over  to 
Dorothy.  But  Priscilla’s  sense  of  right  would  not 
admit  of  this.  Dorothy  must  receive  the  letter  from 
her  lover  with  no  further  stain  from  unauthorized 
eyes  than  that  to  which  it  had  been  already*  subjected. 
She  was  called  in,  therefore,  from  the  kitchen,  and 
the  whole  packet  was  given  to  her.  “  Your  aunt 
has  read  the  enclosure,  Dolly ;  but  we  have  not 
opened  it.” 

Dorothy  took  the  packet  without  a  word  and  sat 
herself  down.  She  first  read  her  aunt’s  letter  very 
slowly.  “  I  understand  perfectly,”  she  said,  folding 
it  up,  almost  listlessly,  wnile  Brooke’s  letter  lay  stiU 
unopened  on  her  lap.  Then  she  took  it  up,  and  held 
it  awhile  in  both  hands,  while  her  mother  and  Pris¬ 
cilla  watched  her.  “  Priscilla,^’  she  said,  “  do  you 
read  it  first.” 

Pnscilla  was  immcdiatelv  at  her  side,  kissing  her. 
“  No,  my  darling,  —  no,”  she  said ;  “  it  is  for  you  to 
read  it.”  Then  Dorothy  took  the  precious  contents 
from  the  envelope,  and  opened  the  folds  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  When  she  had  read  a  dozen  words,  her  eyes 
were  so  suffused  with  tears  that  she  could  hardly 
make  herself  mistress  of  the  contents  of  the  letter ; 
but  she  knew  that  it  contained  renewed  assurances 
of  her  lover's  love,  and  assurance  on  his  part  that  ha 
would  take  no  refusal  from  her  based  on  any  other 

Sound  than  that  of  her  own  indifiTerence  to  him. 

e  had  written  to  Miss  Stanbury  to  the  same  effect ; 
but  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  ‘this 
to  Dorothy  ;  nor  did  Miss  Stanbury  in  her  letter  tell 
them  that  she  had  received  any  communication  from 
him.  “  Shall  I  read  it  now  *?  ”  said  Priscilla  as  soon 
as  Dorothy  again  allowed  the  letter  to  fall  into  her  lap. 

Both  Priscilla  and  Mrs.  Stanbury  read  it,  and  for 
a  while  they  sat  with  the  two  letters  among  them 
without  much  speech  about  them.  Mrs.  Stanbury 
was  endeavoring  to  make  herself  believe  that  her 
sister-in-law’s  opposition  might  be  overcome,  and 
that  then  Dorothy  might  be  married.  Priscilla  was 
inquiring  of  herself  whether  it  would  be  well  that 
Dorothy  should  defy  her  aunt,  —  so  much,  at  any 
rate,  would  be  well,  and  marry  the  man,  even  to 
his  deprivation  of  the  old  woman’s  fortune.  Priscilla 
had  her  doubts  about  this,  being  very  strong  in  her 
ideas  of  self-denial.  That  her  sister  should  put  up 
with  the  bitterest  disappointment  rather  than  injure 
the  man  she  loved  was  right ;  but  then  it  would  also 
be  so  extremely  right  to  defy  Aunt  Stanbury  to  her 
teeth !  But  Dorothy,  in  whose  character  was  mixed 
with  her  mother’s  softness  much  of  the  old  Stanbury 
strength,  had  no  doubt  in  her  mind.  It  was  very 
sweet  to  be  so  loved.  What  gratitude  did  she  not 
owe  to  a  man  who  was  so  true  to  her  I  What  was 
she  that  she  should  stand  in  his  way  ?  To  lay  her¬ 
self  down  that  she  might  be  crushed  In  his  path  was 
no  more  than  she  ow^  to  him.  Mrs.  Stanbury  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

“  I  suppose  he  is  a  very  good  young  man,”  she 
said. 

“  I  am  sure  he  is,  —  a  noble,  true-hearted  man,” 
smd  Priscilla. 

‘‘  And  why  should  n’t  he  marry  whom  he  pleases, 
as  long  as  she  is  respectable '?  ”  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 


“  In  some  people’s  eves  poverty  is  mord  disreputa¬ 
ble  than  vice,”  said  Priscilla. 

“  Your  aunt  has  been  so  fond  of  Dorothy,”  plead¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

“  Just  as  she  is  of  her  servants,”  said  Priscilla. 

But  Dorothy  said  nothing.  Iler  heart  was  too 
full  to  enable  her  to  defend  her  aunt ;  nor  at  the 
present  moment  was  she  strong  enough  to  make  her 
mother  understand  that  no  hope  was  to  be  enter¬ 
tained.  In  the  course  of  the  day  she  walked  out 
with  her  sister  on  the  road  towai^  Ridleigb,  and 
there,  standing  among  the  rocks  and  ferns,  looking 
down  upon  the  river,  with  the  buzz  of  the  little  miu 
within  her  ears,  she  explained  the  feelings  of  her 
heart  and  her  many  thoughts,  with  a  flow  of*Arords 
stronger,  as  Priscilla  thought,  than  she  had  ever  used 
before, 

“  It  Is  not  what  he  would  suffer  now,  Pris,  or  what 
be  would  feel,  but  what  he  would  feel  ten,  twenty 
years  hence,  when  he  would  know  that'his  children 
would  have  been  all  provided  for,  had  he  not  lost  his 
fortune  by  marrying  me.” 

“He  must  be  the  only  judge  whether  he  pre¬ 
fers  you  to  the  old  woman’s  money,”  said  Pris 
cilia. 

“No,  dear,  not  the  only  judge.  And  it  is  n’t 
that,  Pris, — not  which  he  likes  b^t  now,  but  which 
it  is  best  for  him  that  he  should  have.  What  could 
I  do  for  him  ?  ” 

“  You  can  love  him.” 

“  Yes ;  I  can  do  that”  And  Dorothy  paused  a 
moment,  to  think  how  exceedingly  well  she  could 
do  that  one  thing.  “  But  what  is  that  ?  As  you 
said  the  other  day,  a  dog  can  do  that  I  am  not 
clever.  I  can’t  play,  or  talk  French,  or  do  things 
that  men  Uke  their  wives  to  do.  And  I  have  lived 
here  all  my  life ;  and  what  am  I,  that  for  me  he 
should  lose  a  great  fortune  ” 

“  That  is  his  lookout.” 

“  No,  dearest ;  it  Is  mine,  and  I  will  look  out 
I  shall  be  able,  at  any  rate,  to  remember  always  that 
I  have  loved  him,  and  have  not  Injured  him.  He 
may  be  angry  with  me  now,”  —  and  there  was  a 
feeling  of  pride  at  her  heart  as  she  thought  that  he 
would  be  angry  with  her,  because  she  did  not  go  to 
him,  —  “  but  he  will  know  at  last  that  I  have  been 
as  good  to  him  as  I  knew  how  to  be.” 

Then  Priscilla  wound  her  arms  round  Dorothy, 
and  kissed  her.  “  My  sister,”  she  said  ;  “  my  own 
sister!”  They  walked  on  further,  discussing  the 
matter  in  all  its  bearings,  talking  of  the  act  of  self- 
denial  which  Dorothy  was  call^  on  to  perform,  as 
though  it  were  some  abstract  thing,  the  performance 
of  which  was,  or  perhaps  was  not,  imperatively  <le- 
manded  by  the  laws  which  should  govern  humanity  ; 
but  with  no  idea  on  the  mind  of  either  of  them  that 
there  was  any  longer  a  doubt  as  to  this  special  matter 
in  hand.  They  were  away  from  home  over  three 
hours;  and,  when  they  returned,  Dorothy  at  once 
wrote  her  two  letters ;  they  were  very  simple,  and 
very  short.  She  told  Brooke,  whom  she  again  ad¬ 
dressed  as  “  Dear  Mr.  Burgess,”  that  it  could  not  be 
as  he  would  have  it ;  and  she  told  her  aunt,  —  with 
some  terse  independence  of  expression,  which  Miss 
Stanbury  quite  understood,  —  that  she  had  consid¬ 
ered  the  matter,  and  had  thought  it  right  to  refuse 
Mr.  Burgess’s  offer. 

“  Don’t  you  think  she  is  very  much  changed  ?  ” 
said  Mrs.  Stanbury  to  her  eldest  daughter. 

“  Not  changed  in  the  least,  mother ;  but  the  sun 
has  opened  the  bud,  and  now  we  see  the  fruit.” 

(To  be  coatiaued.] 
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CfflRPING  CRICKETS. 

BT  mss  TUACKESAY. 

I  WENT  the  other  night  to  see  a  play  called  Dot, 
is  which  a  beneficent  cricket  chirping  on  the  hearth 
brings  a  kindly  warmth  to  the  very  hearts  of  the 

Cple  assembled  round  it  The  poor,  ill-used  hus- 
d,  sitting  all  night  staring  at  the  empty  grate, 
softens  and  kindles  under  the  influence  of  tnis  Mnefi-  j 
cent  cricket  The  sceptical  young  Sailor  tears  olf 
hri  disguise  ;  the  narrow-minded  taskmaster,  after  a 
short  e.xperience  of  the  chirpings  of  this  friendly  in¬ 
sect  becomes  generous,  charitable,  and  begins  to 
psy  the  most  marked  attentions  to  the  poor  toy- 
maker’s  daughter.  Then,  lo,  and  behold  f  the  fire¬ 
place  opens,  and  a  glowing  apparition  comes  down 
the  chimney,  and  the  beaming  spirit  of  the  hearth  is 
revealed  to  the  spectators,  who  laugh  kindly,  and 
clap  applause. 

As  we  all  know,  it  is  not  only  at  the  play  the 
spirits  of  the  hearth  appear.  In  the  darkness  of 
theM  loi^  winter  evenings  their  lights  gleam,  and 
their  vpices  echo  cheerfully  through  the  old  houses. 
Newport  Refuge  (my  text  for  to-day)  is  alight ; 
other  hearths  are  kindling.  There  is  an  old  house 
near  the  river  with  red  wings,  and  a  stately  roof, 
and  diamond  panes,  where  I  saw  a  real  spirit  on  the 
'hearth  the  other  night;  only  it  was  more  beautiful 
and  shining  even  than  the  crowned  lady  at  the 
play,  —  a  tall  spirit  in  robes  of  green,  lighted  by 
stars,  twinkling  crimson  and  golden ;  a  spirit 
Briareus-like,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  beautiful 
I  gifts  hanging  from  them,  and  glittering  flags  and 
■  wreaths.  AU  round  about  it  sto^  a  crowd  of  wist- 
ifiil  little  babies,  with  big  round  eyes,  in  which  this 
wonderful  shining  was  reflected.  Only  one  night 
I  in  all  the  year  does  this  lovely  wonderful  spirit  ap- 
jpear  to  the  little  patients  at  Gough  House  Hospital, 
j  — poor  tiny  aching  creatures  with  wounds,  and 
*  pains,  and  plagues  innumerable.  Their  little  pale 
faces  may  he  seen  peeping  out  of  the  narrow  win¬ 
dows  of  the  old  house,  —  at  the  people  passing  by, 
at  the  men  at  work  in  the  woodyaid,  at  the  boats 
sailing  along  the  river  hard  by.  Other  little  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  well  come,  nod  to  them,  and  play 
upon  the  old  steps  leading  up  to  the  ancient  door¬ 
way,  over  which  “  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children  ” 
is  written  up  in  big  letters,  for  those  who  run  to 
read. 

In  this  community,  which  the  lady  in  charge 
kindly  gave  me  leave  to  explore  for  myself,  there 
ire  about  thirty  little  children.  The  first  room  into 
which  I  wandered  belonged  to  eight  babies,  who 
Ire  put  to  bed  about  si.x  o’clock,  in  cradles  all  round 
the  room.  In  each  cradle  lies  a  silent,  abstracted, 
blinking  heap ;  one  nurse  and  a  little  helpful  patient 
are  tucking  them  all  busily  away.  There  was  not 
a  dissentient  voice  among  them.  Home  babies 
shout,  kick,  shake  the  house  with  their  indignant 
voices.  But  these  infants  were  all  good,  all  going 
to  sleep,  clutching  their  prizes  and  tiny  dolls  and 
clinched  fists  behind  their  little  chintz  curtains, 
w  «  «  «  « 

In  the  older  wards  the  children  were  gathered 
round  the  tall  fender  in  the  firelight^  chattering  to 
one  another,  the  little  blind  boy  lying  flat  on  the 
floor,  the  little  white  wan  girl  in  her  nightcap  sitting 
in  a  tiny  wicker-chair,  so  still,  so  touchingly  tranquil, 
that  it  gave  one  a  pang  to  see.  A  sweet-faced  rosy 
little  maiden,  with  great  brown  eyes,  is  lying  par- 
nlyzed  on  her  back  in  her  crib. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  go  home,”  said  one  little  fellow, 


who  had  come  from  his  back-kitchen  home  to  be 
cured  and  dipped  in  these  healing  waters.  “  I  likes 
being  here  best.” 

“  I ’m  going  home,”  said  the  little  blind  boy, 
kicking  on  the  floor.  “  I ’m  going  home  to-morrow, 
—  I  am.” 

“  Ho  is  always  saying  that,”  laughed  the  other 
children. 

“  I  have  been  here,  —  O,  a  very  long  time,”  said  a 
tall  boy  called  Georgy,  —  “  O,  a  long  time ;  but  I 
don’t  remember.  I  have  been  here  six  weeks,  I 
think.” 

“  He  has  been  here  the  longest,”  said  the  little 
children,  wa^ng  their  heads;  “longer  nor  any 
one.” 

“  Do  you  like  this  better  than  school,  David  ?  ”  I 
asked  one  of  them. 

David  nods  and  nods.  “  Ye-es,  ma’am,”  says  he. 
All  the  little  children  laugh. 

“  He  don’t  want  to  go  home,”  says  a  little  girl, 
sitting  up  in  her  crib. 

They  are  very  happy,  poor  little  souls !  and  it  is 
not  while  they  are  in  the  ho.spital  that  one  is  sorry 
for  them.  The  lady  who  has  charge  of  them  all 
says  the  hardest  part  is  sending  them  away;  but 
others  are  waiting,  and  they  must  go  in  turn.  She 
amused  me  by  describing  their  bewilderment  some¬ 
times  when  they  come,  at  the  sight  of  the  baths  and 
the  water  provided.  'They  have  never  even  heard 
of  such  things  at  home,  and  cannot  make  them  out. 
Their  complaints  are,  many  of  them,  caused  by 
sheer  neglect  and  want  of  cleanliness ;  and  yet  how 
can  it  be  helped  ?  A  man  came  to  the  hospital  the 
other  day ;  he  had  eight  children,  no  work,  a  wife 
sick  in  a  hospital,  and  one  child  very  ill  at  home. 
David  is  one  of  seven  in  a  dark  kitchen,  where  he 
lives  with  a  mangle,  a  sick  father,  a  thriftless  moth¬ 
er.  What  chance  have  the  poor  little  children  ? 
The  mangle  cannot  do  everything.  It  is  only  a 
mangle,  and  it  could  not  feed  and  clothe  nine  peo¬ 
ple,  though  it  went  on  of  its  own  accord  turning 
from  one  year’s  end  to  another. 

“  It  is  not  only  that  the  children  are  generally 
cured  when  they  come  here,”  said  Miss  S— — ,  “  but 
they  learn  things  which  they  never  forget.  They 
are  taught  little  prayers ;  they  get  notions  of  order 
and  cleanliness.  One  little  girl  said  she  should  go 
home  and  teach  the  others  all  she  had  learnt.  She 
came  from  a  miserable  place,  poor  little  thing. 
One  would  be  glad  to  think  that  any  good  influences 
might  follow  the  children  after  they  have  left  us." 

For  the  first  time  they  hear  of  something  besides 
the  squalid  commonplaces  of  their  daily  lives.  This 
hospital  b  doing  true  and  good  work  in  its  district  c 
one  can  only  hope  that  otbers  in  their  places  may 
rise  up,  and  that  there  may  be  more  and  more  kind 
teaching  and  comfort  in  store  for  all  poor  little  chil¬ 
dren,  and  more  and  more  kind  hands  to  succor  them, 
and  fiiendly  roofs  to  shelter  them  from  the  blast. 

The  ladies  who  superintend  the  children’s  hospital 
are  trying  an  experiment  just  now.  They  want  to 
establish  a  fever  cottage  somewhere  in  the  country, 
to  which  they  may  send  the  poor  little  patients  who 
cannot  of  necessity  be  let  into  their  wards. 

Every  one  knows  the  Great  Parent  Hospital,  in 
Ormond  Street.  Yesterday  I  heard  some  one  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  little  off-shoot  in  Queen’s  ^uare,  founded 
by  two  ladies  who  take  in  children  afflicted  with  hip 
disease,  an  illness  so  tedious  and  so  long  that  the 
other  hospitals  are  obliged  to  refuse  them  admittance. 
In  town  and  country  vills^^,  and  seaside  places, 
people  are  at  work,  and  risters  of  charity  of  one  sort 
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the  court  had  took  her  in  last  night,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bors  told  her  to  come." 

The  porter  nodded,  and  at  this  sign  of  Watchful’s 
the  poor  Christiana,  nothing  loath,  trudged  up  to  her 
supper  the  wooden  stairs  that  led  to  the  women’s 
dormitories.  It  was  a  veiy  simple  affair,  soon  set¬ 
tled,  and  the  man  shut  up  his  book  for  the  night,  for 
the  people  were  all  in.  There  they  were,  two  long 
lines  of  names  all  the  way  down  the  page. 

I  followed  Mr.  C.  through  the  men’s  ward,  which 
was  on  the  ground-floor.  It  was  like  the  women’s 
ward,  more  beds,  more  suppers  preparing,  and  more 
weary  folks  waiting  to  eat,  and  rest  a  little  while, 
before  they  started  again  on  their  rounds.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  my  friend  quicUy  down  this  middle  passage, 
for  the  many  eyes  fi.xed  upon  us  made  us  glad  to 
escape.  I  was  surprised  by  the  respectable,  self- 
respecting  look  of  most  of  the  refugees.  They  did 
not  look  Tike  people  often  look  in  workhouses,  with 
that  peculiar  half-hopeless,  half-cunning  face,  which 
is  so  miserable  to  see.  There  were  some  workmen 
and  others,  shabbily  dressed,  but  still  respectable, 
and  looking  like  shopmen,  or  clerks,  or  servants  out 
of  place.  One  boy,  I  remember,  glanced  up  with  a 
bright  handsome  I^rd  Byron  face  as  we  passed,  and 
I  also  carried  away  the  vision  of  a  melancholy  old 
man  with  a  ragged  beard,  sitting  staring  before  him, 
with  his  bands  on  bis  knees.  After  we  left  the 
ward,  Mr.  C.  began  telling  me  something  of  the 
people  who  came  to  it.  They  were  of  all  trades  and 
callings,  —  clergymen,  officer^  schoolmasters,  a  well- 
known  radical  reformer,  a  billiard-marker,  a  sur¬ 
geon.  In  last  year’s  Ibt  I  see  fifty-one  tailors  and 
sixteen  waiters  were  admitted.  They  come  in  for  a 
night  or  two,  or  stay  on  longer  if  there  seems  any 
reason  for  it,  or  chance  of  employment  To  some 
of  us,  it  may  seem  sad  to  read  that  no  less  than 
sixty-five  soldiers  took  refuge  in  the  ward  last  year, 
and  that  no  other  calling  has  sent  so  many  appli¬ 
cants  for  relief.  “  Of  all  who  come,”  said  Watch¬ 
ful,  “  they  are  the  most  diflScult  to  provide  for.  We 
got  one  a  situation  in  a  county  jail  the  other  day ; 
but  it  is  not  always  that  we  can  help  them.”  Men 
of  war,  mulcted  of  their  arras,  discharged  before 
they  have  served  their  time,  knowing  no  trade,  sick, 
helpless.  It  seems  a  hard  fate  enough.  I  heard  of 
some  poor  invalided  fellows  coming  back  from  India 
the  other  day,  discharged,  in  high  spirits  at  the 


The  farewells  are  cheerful  perhaps,  but  the  wel¬ 
comes  awaiting  these  poor  men  at  their  journeys’ 
end  are  not  cheering  to  contemplate.  Some  of 
these  soldiers  are  discharged  fur  bad  conduct,  but 
others  have  sad  stories  to  tell.  I  could  not  help 
wondering  the  other  night,  as  I  talked  to  my  guide, 
who  there  was  among  the  men  of  peace  ready  to 
fight  their  battles. 

Here,  in  the  Newport  Refuge,  many  get  helped, 
one  way  and  another.  Trouble  and  time  are  given 
ungrudgingly  by  the  committee,  by  the  people  upon 
the  establishment,  and  by  the  kindest  of  sisters,  in 
her  nice  gray  dress  and  white  cap.  This  lady  is  in 
charge  of  the  women’s  department.  She  sits  in  her 
quaint  dark  room,  leading  out  of  the  women’s  sleep¬ 
ing-ward,  with  its  glass  doors  opening  every  instant 
to  admit  one  or  other  person,  —  application,  com¬ 
plaint,  inquiry,  petition.  The  women  come,  the 
boys  come,  the  committee  comes,  and  its  wives  and 
stray  outsiders  like  myself;  but  there  is  a  method  in 
all  these  comings  and  goings,  a  meaning  and  an 


unafifected  kindness  and  good-fellowship  that  im¬ 
press  one  irresistibly.  The  sister  told  me  to  go  and 
see  the  boys’  refuge,  and  the  kitchen,  where  all  the 
suppers  were  preparing.  It  was  a  large  kitchen  on 
the  ground-floor,  with  cocoa-nut  matting  and  gen¬ 
erous-looking  pans  and  coppers,  and  a  white  cook 
watching  the  coflee-pots  that  were  just  beginning  to 
boil.  . 

The  Newport  Refuge  not  only  takes  in  people  to 
sleep  for  the  night,  and  cooks  their  supper  for  them, 
but  there  are  also  some  small  folks  whom  it  keeps 
altogether,  —  certain  homeless  boys,  who  live  in  the 
old  house,  and  who  are  taught  and  fed,  and  finally 
started  in  life  from  this  curious  busy  hive  of  a  home. 
We  went  wandering  among  the  dark  passages  of 
this  ancient  high-roofed  barn  this  foggy,  flaring, 
winter’s  night.  A  painter  dealing  in  lights  and 
sudden  glooms  might  have  found  more  than  one 
subject  for  his  art.  Through  an  open  door  I  caught 
sight  of  a  little  group  of  tailors  at  work. 

They  were  in  a  long  low  play-room,  where  I  have 
been  amused  to  see  the  boys  darting  about  in  the 
twilight  like  imps  at  pla^,  shouting,  galloping,  gam¬ 
bolling.  Now  the  little  imps  were  bard  at  work  in  a 
bright  corner  of  the  dark  room,  squatting  cross- 
legged  in  a  circle  on  the  floor,  round  a  tall  lamp,  and 
demurely  stitching  at  the  rents  and  patches  in  their 
various  garments.  Gray  walls,  gray  boys,  with  their 
little  brown  faces,  a  black  master ;  strongly  marked 
shadows  and  lights,  a  red  handkerchief  tied  round  a 
boy’s  neck,  —  it  does  not  take  much  to  make  up  a 
harmonious  picture.  The  little  fellows  were  uncon¬ 
scious  of  pictorial  effect  as  they  sat  cobbling  and 
mending  a  few  of  the  tears  and  tatters  that  exist  in 
this  seam-ripped  world.  The  triumph  of  the  tailors 
was  a  grand  pair  of  trousers  that  one  of  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  had  achieved,  with  all  the  buttons  gleaming 
brass.  The  conqueror  himself,  I  believe,  was  de¬ 
spatched  to  fetch  the  garment,  which  was  displayed 
before  us,  —  the  banner  of  the  industrious  little  pha¬ 
lanx  at  our  feet.  The  master  tailor  and  the  com¬ 
mittee-man  had  a  little  talk  together,  while  I  watched 
the  boys’  youthful  fingers  sticking  in  stitches  with 
much  application,  but  some  uncertainty.  So-and-so 
was  to  be  apprenticed,  such  a  one  had  sent  a  good 
account  of  himself,  another  wanted  to  give  up  tailor¬ 
ing  altogether ;  and  when  the  little  consultation  was 
over,  we  left  the  tailors,  and  climbed  a  winding  stair. 
It  seemed  to  lead  us  into  the  kingdom  of  boys.  A 
cheerful  Jingle  of  sounds,  scrapings,  boyish  voices, 
met  us  from  above,  from  below ;  small  clumping 
steps  and  echoes ;  boys  flying  up  and  down,  disap¬ 
pearing  through  doors.  In  one  room,  bv  the  light 
of  a  blazing  fire,  a  number  of  little  fellows  were 
trolling  out  a  Christmas  hymn,  at  the  pitch  of  their 
childish  voices.  In  the  intervals  of  this  hymn  came 
a  brilliant  accompaniment  from  above  of  I  don’t 
know  what  trumpets,  trombones,  flutes,  executing 
some  martial  measure.  The  two  strains  went  on 
quite  independently  of  each  other,  and  making  noise 
enough,  each  in  its  own  place,  to  deafen  the  auditors 
and  drown  every  other  sound. 

One  of  the  choristers  was  pointed  to  by  the  um¬ 
brella,  and  beckoned  ofif  to  come  and  show  us  the 
sleeping-ward,  where  the  boys  each  possess  a  box,  a 
suit  of  Sunday-clothes,  a  bed,  a  gray  blanket,  and  a 
red  one,  and  a  nice  little  pair  of  sheets,  all  doubled 
up  like  a  roly-poly  pudding,  neatly  cut  through  the 
middle. 

The  young  chorister  proceeded  to  make  his  bed 
very  nicely  and  expeditiously.  While  he  was  ac- 
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complishinv  this  little  task,  I  saw  the  grand  pair  of 
trousers  being  carefully  put  away  in  the  box  of  their 
fortunate  possessor. 

Up  stairs,  in  a  sort  of  loft,  where  the  bandsmen 
were  practising,  while  the  master  beat  time  energeti¬ 
cally,  the  little  musicians  puffed  and  blew  at  enor¬ 
mous  instruments,  by  the  music  on  the  stands  before 
them.  The  little  fellows  seemed  to  me  like  all  the 
champions  of  Christendom  manfully  struggling  with 
vomiting  monsters  and  yawning  drains.  One  boy 
was  solemnly  puffing  away  at  an  opliicleide  quite  as 
big  as  he  was,  wifti  an  enormous  proboscis  that 
seemed  ready  to  gobble  him  up  each  time  it  ad¬ 
vanced;  others  gallantly  grasped  writhing  brass 
serpents ;  a  rosy-cneeked  infant  was  playing  on  the 
flute,  a  boy  on  a  bench  was  reading  a  song-book,  a 
charwoman  was  scrubbing  the  floor.  The  sister,  in 
her  quaint  gray  gown,  came  up  the  stairs,  and  stood 
smiling  at  the  overflowing  music,  and  beckoning  to 
us  ;  for  we  could  not  hear  her  speak  in  the  din  of 
their  youthful  lungs  and  violent  trumpets  and  trom¬ 
bones.  The  sister  wanted  us  to  come  to  the  shoe¬ 
makers,  before  they  left  off  work. 

So  we  left  the  musicians  playing  their  triumphant 
march.  Well  may  they  play  it,  fortunate  little  mu¬ 
sicians,  rescued  from  the  darkness  without,  where  no 
stars  are  shining,  and  monsters,  not  harmless  and 
tamable  like  these,  are  wandering  ready  to  make  a 
prey  of  children,  and  weakness,  and  helpless  things, 
vainly  struggling  against  the  dark  and  deadly  pow¬ 
ers  of  i^orance  and  want. 

The  little  shoemakers  were  finishing  for  the  day. 
They  lived  at  the  other  end  of  the  building  in  a  cell 
all  to  themselves.  There  was  a  kind,  eager  young 
master  to  direct  them ;  there  were  more  gas-becks, 
more  lights  and  shadows,  brown-faced  boys,  drills 
and  lasts,  very  thick  little  boots  on  the  floor,  with 
nails,  drills,  and  shapes,  and  abundant  energy.  The 
sister  laughed,  seeing  the  fellows’  desperate  efforts. 
“  Look  at  Carter,”  ^e  said,  “  how  hard  he  is  work¬ 
ing  !  ”  Carter  grinned,  but  did  not  look  up,  and 
tugged  away  at  his  leather  thongs  more  vigorously 
than  ever.  They  ofiered  to  make  me  a  pair  of  shoes. 
The}'  had  made  some  for  the  sister  already.  This 
very  day  a  friend  has  consented  to  be  measured 
for  a  pair  of  hobnailed  boots.  As  we  were  finding 
our  way  down  stairs  back  to  the  sister’s  room  again, 
we  began  to  meet  trays  of  food,  like  trays  in  a  pan¬ 
tomime,  coming  up  apparently  of  their  own  accord. 
“  Go  down,  trays,”  cried  the  sister,  and  the  slices 
of  bread,  the  mugs,  etc.,  began  slowly  to  descend 
again. 

The  sister  told  me  that  the  little  bandsman  I  had 
seen  with  the  flute  was  the  son  of  a  soldier  at  the 
Cape,  who  had  brought  him  to  the  Home  before  he 
left,  and  who  regularly  paid  for  him  out  of  his  earn¬ 
ings,  and  wished  that  he  should  be  brought  up  a 
bandsman.  Some  children  are  drafted  on  to  other 
institutions ;  some  are  apprenticed.  Grown-up  peo¬ 
ple  are  helped  one  way  and  another.  I  heard  of  a 
cook  who  had  no  clothes,  but  who  knew  of  work. 
This  man  was  given  clothes,  and  allowed  to  live 
there  long  enough  to  save  a  few  shillings  out  of  his 
wages,  BO  as  to  redeem  his  things  and  set  up  in  a 
lodging  for  himself.  The  report  tells  of  newspaper 
editors  and  musicians  helped  on  to  work.  Servants 
come  in  great  straits,  and  they,  too,  are  assisted. 

I  have  not  space  to  set  down  all  the  ways  and 
means,  and  people,  and  wants,  and  supplies,  that  are 
brought  together  here. 

It  IB  pleasant  to  come  away  from  these  refuges  and 
hospitals  with  a  remembrance  of  children’s  laughter 


in  the  twilight,  and  voices  at  play,  of  troubles  qui¬ 
eted,  of  the  sick  and  wounded  made  whole,  of  a 
divine  light  of  hope  and  love  shining  upon  the  arid 
and  blighted  vineyard,  and  the  weary  or  failing 
laborers  at  work  among  the  vines. 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  ROSSINI. 

XI. 

After  dinner  I  generally  smoked  a  cigar  with 
Rossini.  One  evening,  handing  me  a  regalia,  he 
said,  “  These  cigars  bear  your  name,  because  .they 
were  first  made  for  Ferdinand  VH.” 

“  His  majesty  must  have  been  a  good  judge.” 

“  He  smoked  the  whole  day,”  said  Rossini.  “  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  presented  to  him  at  Madrid. 
His  exterior  was  not  particularly  charming  or  clean. 
After  we  had  exchanged  a  few  words,  he  very  kind¬ 
ly  offered  me  a  half-smoked  cigar,  but  I  merely 
thanked  him  with  a  bow.  ‘  You  are  wrong  to  re¬ 
fuse,’  said  Maria  Christina,  in  a  low  voice,  and  in 
good  Neapolitan ;  ‘  that  is  an  honor  which  does  not 
befall  every  one.’  I  had  known  her  before  in  Na¬ 
ples,  and  answered  her  in  the  same  manner.  ‘  May 
It  please  your  majesty,  first  of  all  I  do  not  smoke, 
and  secondly,  under  these  circumstances  I  should 
not  be  able  to  answer  for  the  results.’  The  queen 
laughed,  and  my  coolness  had  no  further  effect.” 

“  Rather  a  doubtful  token  of  honor.” 

“  All  the  less  doubt^l  was  the  favor  shown  me  by 
Don  Francisco,  the  king’s  brother.  Maria  Christina 
had  already  given  me  to  understand  that  I  should 
find  him  a  tremendous  admirer  of  mine,  and  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  go  to  him  directly  after  my  audience 
with  the  king.  I  found  him  alone  with  his  wife ; 
they  had  been  playing,  and  I  think  that  one  of  my 
operas  lay  open  on  the  piano.  After  a  short  con¬ 
versation,  Don  Francisco  turned  to  me  very  amia¬ 
bly,  saying  that  he  had  a  great  favor  to  ask  me. 
‘  Allow  me  to  sing  you  the  Aria  of  Assur  dramat¬ 
ically.’  I  sat  down  to  the  piano  to  accompany, 
feeling  rather  surprised,  and  hardly  knowing  what 
was  tu  come  of  it,  when  the  prince  went  to  the  oth¬ 
er  end  of  the  room,  took  up  a  most  theatrical  posi¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  infinite  delight  of  his  wife,  began 
to  perform  the  song  with  all  manner  of  movements 
and  gesticulations.  I  must  say  I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  like  it.” 

“  Enviable  maestro  !  Not  only  have  you  Pasta 
and  Mallbran  for  your  interpreters,  but  also  a  scion 
of  Henri  Quatre.  Was  it  that  trip  to  Madrid  which 
made  you  write  your  Slahat  t  ” 

“  I  wrote  it  for  a  friend  of  Aguado’s,  purely  as  a 
kindness,  and  never  thought  of  publishing  it.  It 
can  really  only  be  called  mezzo  serio,  and  originally 
I  let  Tadolini  compose  three  of  the  pieces  because  I 
was  ill  and  could  not  get  it  done  in  time.  The  great 
celebrity  of  Pergolese’s  Stabat  would  have  stopped 
me  from  setting  the  same  words  for  publication.” 

“  Do  you  give  such  a  high  place  to  Pergolese’s 
Stabat  Mater  t” 

“  I  once  gave  a  performance  of  it  in  Naples,  and 
it  made  a  great  impression.  But  it  requires  two  fine 
voices,  and  must  be  well  sung,  and  here  and  there, 
in  the  old-fashioned  passages,  it  wants  elevating  in 
expression.  The  original  simple  instrumentation 
must  be  adhered  ta  It  was  done  somewhere  or 
other  lately  with  great  choruses  and  modern  orches¬ 
tration,  —  an  utter  mistake.” 

“  Pergolese’s  fame  always  seemed  to  me  rather 
exaggerated.  However,  he  died  young.  And  plen- 
I  ty  of  peojile  confound  him  with  Palestrina,  and  know 
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as  much  about  the  one  as  the  other.  Do  you  think 
anything  of  the  Serva  Padrona  one  so  onen  hears 

“  O  yes !  ”  answered  Rossini ;  and,  instead  of  fur¬ 
ther  explanation,  he  sang  a  number  of  airs  from  it. 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  of  nice  feeling  in  Pergo- 
lese’s  compositions,  I  must  confess ;  and  it  is  curious 
how,  with  advancing  years,  I  feel  more  drawn  to¬ 
wards  the  simpler  forms  of  expression.” 

“  Not  at  all  curious,”  answered  Rossini,  “  you  will 
6nd  that  the  feeling  grows.” 

“  But  youth  is  surely  the  proper  time  for  such  fecl- 
ings.” 

“Young  people  do  many  things  merely  because 
they  seem  new  and  unusual.  But  with  riper  years 
the  heart  becomes  developed  bv  family  life,  and  love 
for  children  —  You  will  see  that  I  am  right” 

“  I  am  (juite  ready  to  believe  you.  None  can  de¬ 
ny  the  great  influence  our  life  and  our  surroundings 
may  have  on  us  even  as  artists.” 

“I  know  that  I  have  always  been  strongly  depen¬ 
dent  on  outward  influences,”  said  Rossini.  “The 
different  towns  in  which  I  wrote  excited  me  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways ;  and  I  even  submitted  to  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  public  for  whom  I  happened  to  be  writ¬ 
ing.  In  Venice  thepr  could  not  have  enough  of  my 
crescendo,  so  I  gave  it  to  them  in  abundance,  though 
I  myself  was  already  quite  sick  of  it.  In  Naples  they 
never  cared  for  it,  and  so  I  let  it  alone.” 

“Have  you  been  present  as  a  mere  listener  at 
many  performances  ot  your  works  ?  ” 

“  Often  behind  the  scenes,  but  never  among  the 
audience.” 

“  Never  ?  ” 

“  I  made  one  experiment  in  that  direction  which 
spoiled  the  fun  of  it.  One  evening,  in  Milan,  a 
friend  asked  me  to  go  home  with  him  for  a  risotto. 
It  was  still  rather  too  earl^,  and  as  we  passed  the 
Scala,  where  they  were  doing  my  Pietra  di  Para- 
gone,  my  friend  dragged  me  into  the  pit,  almost 
against  my  will.  They  were  just  singing  a  trio,  one 
m  the  best  things  in  the  opera ;  but  my  neighbors, 
far  from  being  edified  by  it,  were  abusing  both  me 
and  my  music,  and  did  not  leave  me  a  leg  to  stand 
upon.  After  that  I  did  not  feel  much  inclined  to 
risk  any  more  such  experiences,  particularly  as  in 
those  cases  one  can  take  everybody’s  side  but  one’s 
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We  were  interrupted  by  an  elegant  French  lady, 
who  got  herself  introduced  to  the  maestro,  and 
thanked  him  most  enthusiastically  for  the  enjoyment 
his  music  had  afforded  her.  This  sort  of  thing  was 
a  daily  occurrence,  but  the  warmth  with  which 
many  expressed  their  thanks  was  sometimes  quite 
touching. 

“  You  must  be  quite  used  to  it,”  I  said ;  “  but  still 
the  way  in  which  people  here  approach  you  must  be 
pleasant.” 

“  Attentions  which  come  from  the  heart  are  al¬ 
ways  pleasant.” 

“  The  French  certainly  have  a  wonderful  gift  for 
showing  their  veneration  in  the  most  charming  way.“ 

“  No  doubt,”  answered  Rossini ;  “  if  thejr  would 
only  pay  fewer  compliments,  and  talk  a  little  less 
about  one’s  works !  But  they  can’t  let  it  alone ; 
from  the  duke  to  the  conciferge,  I  think  I  never 
knew  a  Frenchman  who  did  not  ask  me  which  I 
liked  best  of  my  operas.  The  French  are  very  kind, 
but  they  sometimes  give  one  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.” 


“  Do  you  prefer  Italian  ways  ?”  I  asked. 

“  In  Italy  they  distinguish  themselves  by  a  lofty 
indifierence,  and  it’s  possible  to  have  too  much  of 
that  also.” 

“  You  have  not  got  much  to  ^omplain  of,  then, 
on  either  side  of  the  Alps,”  said  I,  laughing  ;  “  and 
here  comes  one  of  Albion’s  proud  sons  who  adores 
you ;  he  spoke  to  me  yesterday,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  of  the  evening  when  he  first  heard  your  mu¬ 
sic,  and  saw  you.” 

“  It  would  not  be  easy  to  meet  with  such  kind¬ 
ness  as  I  have  received  from  English  people,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  way  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
treated  me.  On  my  way  to  London  I  stopped  a 
day  at  Milan.  The  Duke  was  there,  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  going  to  call  on  him,  left  me  no  peace 
till  I  consented  to  accompany  him,  though  my  trav¬ 
elling  dress  was  hardly  fit  for  an  English  nobleman’s 
drawing-room.  The  Duke,  who  was  a  great  lover 
of  music,  overwhelmed  me  with  kindness ;  we  had  a 
very  pleasant  dinner,  and  after  it  I  sang  him  a  few 
things.” 

“  Not  a  very  auspicious  moment !  ” 

“  So  the  singers  say ;  but  I  could  always  sing  best 
after  a  good  dinner.  To  return  to  the  Duke;  he 
gave  me  most  Influential  letters  of  introduction, 
which  were  very  useful  to  me  in  Londor .  He  was 
not  in  England  during  my  stay  there.” 

“  But  this  was  all  perfectly  natural.” 

“  A  little  patience,  mio  caro.  Twenty  years 
passed  without  my  seeing  the  Duke  again.  One 
morning  early  I  went  to  the  market  in  Bologna. 
You  must  know  that  the  Bologna  market  is  quite 
unique  in  its  way.  One  can  have  no  conception  of 
the  quantity  of  things  sold  there,  and  it  is  one  of  my 
favorite  occupations  to  go  about  it.  To  my  surprise, 
I  see  a  gentleman  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  quietly  smoking  his  cigar.  I  approach  him, 
and  as  soon  as  he  perceives  me  he  stretches  out  his 
hand  to  me  in  the  friendliest  manner.  It  was  my 
Duke.  ‘  Delighted  to  meet  you  here,’  he  said, 
‘  though  I  meant  to  call  on  you  in  an  hour  or  two, 
as  I  know  your  habits  and  your  house.’  We  stayed 
in  the  market  chatting  together  very  pleasantly  for 
a  time ;  then  I  accompanied  him  to  his  hotel,  and 
afterwards  he  returned  my  visit.  On  taking  leave 
he  said  to  me,  ‘  I  am  still  very  much  in  your  debt 
for  all  the  pleasure  you  gave  me  in  Milan,  and  till 
now  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  returning  it’ 
And  then  he  handed  me  a  most  costly  snufl^x. 
Of  course  it  was  much  less  the  richness  of  the  gift 
than  the  charming  tact  of  the  giver  that  delighted 
me.*  To  remember  a  supposed  debt  in  this  way, 
after  twenty  years!  and  instead  of  his  owing  me 
anything,  it  was  I  who  was  under  obligations  to 
him.” 

“  That  depends  on  how  one  takes  it,”  said  I ; 
“  anyhow,  the  Duke  behaved  nobly,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.” 
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BY  BL.VKCIIARD  JBRROLD. 

“  Johnson  was  assured  by  the  person  whom  he 
described  under  the  character  of  Ofellus,  that  thirty 
pounds  was  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  live  in  Lon¬ 
don,  without  being  contemptible.”  Ofellus  referred 
to  1730,  and  thereabouts.  His  Ideas  of  life  that  was 
not  contemptible  would  shock  the  smallest  city  clerk 
of  our  day.  “  He  allowed  ten  for  clothes  and  linen,” 
Boswell  partieularizes.  “  He  said,  a  man  might  live 
in  a  garret  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  week ; 
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few  people  would  inquire  where  he  lodged ;  and,  if 
they  did,  it  was  easy  to  say.  Sir,  I  am  to  be  found  at 
such  a  place.  By  spending  threepence  at  a  coffee* 
house,  he  might  be  for  some  hours,  every  day,  in 
very  good  company  ;  he  might  dine  for  sixpence  ; 
breakfast  on  bread  and  milk  for  a  penny,  and  do 
without  supper.  On  clean  shirt-day,  he  went  abroad, 
and  paid  visits.”  Sixty  years  later,  Boswell  re¬ 
marked  that,  now,  twice  thirty  pounds,  with  difE- 
culty,  sufficed.  Take  another  span  of  sixty  years, 
and  we  find  domestic  controversialists  unable  to  agree 
that  matrimony,  between  two  young  people,  can  be 
made  tolerable  on  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
The  simplicity  of  the  day  of  Ofellus  is  past,  and 
dead.  The  threepenny-worth  of  very  good  company 
is  no  longer  to  be  had.  Who  breakfasts  on  bread 
and  milk  ?  Who  is  content  in  a  garret,  even  at 
twenty,  with  Bdranger  to  sing  to  him  of  its  delights  ? 
Clean  shirt-days  are  put  aside  for  clean  front  days. 
The  besoin  de  paraitre  has  over-stripped  every  want ; 
smothered  every  simple  sentiment,  and  turned  the 
farmer’s  daughters  into  fine  ladies.  What  would 
be  the  answer  nowadays,  should  a  rural  D.  D.  say 
to  bis  lady  (wives  have  become  ladies,  as  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  audaciously  reminded  the  vulgar 
world  —  the  people  fashioned  “merely  to  fill  the 
streets  with,”)  “  Madam,  I  never  dispute  your  abili¬ 
ties  to  make  a  goose-pie,  and  1  ’ll  beg  you  ’ll  leave 
argument  to  me.” 

“  For  the  goose-pie,  sir,”  the  likely  answer  would 
be,  “  I  really  don’t  know  what  you  mean.  Who 
ever  eats  goose-pie,  to  begin  with ;  and,  if  everybody 
in  the  house  did,  I  don’t  understand  that  it  is  my 
province  to  meddle  with  the  cook.  For  argument, 
sir,  I  believe  I  am  not  an  idiot,  and  that  I  can  hold 
my  own,  even  with  you.”  It  may  be  that  there  are 
ladies  still,  like  Dr.  Johnson’s  Mrs.  Carter,  who  can 
both  translate  Epictetus,  and  make  a  pudding ;  and 
write  a.  Greek  poem,  as  well  as  embroider  a  hand¬ 
kerchief;  but,  the  ladies  who  can  neither  make 
goose-pie,  nor  leave  argument  to  their  lords,  are  in¬ 
dubitably  many.  The  duty  of  rearing  children  is 
become  a  trade.  The  nursery  is  a  place  for  experi¬ 
ments,  and  for  putting  away  children  beyond  ear¬ 
shot  of  the  drawing-room.  I  have  in  my  eye  a 
model  mother  of  the  new  school.  She  has  read  all 
the  famous  treatises  on  the  art  of  rearing  healthy 
children ;  her  laws  are  never  contravened.  She 
has  measured  the  cubic  feet  of  air  in  her  nursery. 
She  is  voluble  about  baths.  Sweetmeats  are  so  much 
absolute  poison.  Her  views  on  education  arc  very 
strict.  Her  baby  is  beginning  Latin.  The  boy, 
who  is  hardly  up  to  her  knees,  —  not  that  he  often 
measures  his  height  by  his  mother’s  lap,  —  can  swim. 
Her  children,  at  eleven,  are  in  vulgar  fractions ;  and 
are  very  rarely,  disturbed  by  holidays.  She  is 
doomed  to  a  town-life  (to  the  dissipations  of  which 
she  delivers  herself  up,  with  a  sacrificial  courage 
quite  refreshing  to  behold),  but  she  insists  upon 
country  air  for  them.  She  dwells  upon  the  new- 
laid  eggs,  the  milk,  warm  from  the  cow,  the  cold 
bath  in  the  river,  and  all  the  admirable  scientific 
appliances  and  methods,  contrived  by  her  reverend 
tutor  of  the  young  idea,  —  who  is  himself  nothing 
less  than  a  perfect  artificial  mother  and  father,  who 
is  set  in  motion  for  the  modest  sum  of  seventy 
pounds  per  annum. 

We  have  not  reached  the  perfection  of  the  French 
system  of  baby-culturo ;  but  it  would  seem  that  we 
are  on  the  way.  The  old  house  duties  are  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  modification ;  and  they  will  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted  when  the  turn  of  a  screw  will  rock  the 


cradle,  and  clock-work  will  play  baby’s  lullaby. 
Then  will  the  mother  command  the  time  necessary 
to  her  complete  scientific  culture :  and  the  Mrs. 
Primrose  of  a  future  generation  will  take  part  in  a 
VVhistonian  controversy,  and  ladies’  differences  in 
political  opinions  will  be  a  good  ground  for  judicial 
separation.  The  argument  will  keep  the  wife  out 
of  the  kitchen.  Perhaps  the  goose  pie  will  bum ; 
but  the  feminine  syllogism  will  be  without  flaw ! 

The  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Primrose 
family  on  the  departure  of  Squire  Thornhill,  after 
his  bout  with  Moses,  comprehends  a  picture  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  with  culture,  which  is  instructive  as  well  as 
diverting.  The  children  and  the  mother  are  sensi¬ 
ble  and  well-bred ;  but  the  vicar  is  at  the  head  of 
the  family.  We  see  the  deference  that  guards  love. 
And  yet  Mrs.  Primrose  is  spirited  in  her  way  of 
presenting  the  eligibility  of  the  young  squire,  and 
disposing  of  free-thinkers.  Olivia,  like  other  lasses 
who  have  wed  men  of  lax  religious  ideas,  will  lead 
him  back  by  the  silken  thread  of  love  into  the  fold. 
Olivia  has  a  great  deal  to  say  on  every  subject ; 
and,  to  the  knowledge  of  her  mother,  is  very  well 
skilled  in  controversy.  Dr.  Primrose  is  amused  at 
the  artlessness  of  mother  and  daughter.  What  con¬ 
troversy,  he  asks  himself,  in  astonishment,  can  his 
lively  daughter  have  read  ?  He  cannot  charge  his 
memory  with  having  put  controversial  works  in  her 
way,  —  and  he  is  luiite  certain  she  has  not  read  a 
page  not  sanctioned  by  his  commendation.  Olivia 
IS  delightful,  where  she  chimes  in,  that,  indeed,  her 
mamma  does  not  overrate  her  merit.  She  has  buried 
her  bewitching  head  deep  in  the  dust  of  controver¬ 
sy  ;  but  the  doctor  stands  confounded.  His  child 
has  pondered  the  disputes  between  Thwackum  and 
Square,  and  is  mistress  of  the  knotty  discussions  be¬ 
tween  Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  savage  man,  Fri¬ 
day.  Her  father’s  correction  is  gentle  and  sweet. 
Let  the  good  girl  go.  She  is  perfectly  qualified  for 
making  converts,  —  and  so,  let  her  go  help  her 
mother  make  the  gooseberry  pie. 

It  is  not  long  since,  receiving  some  American 
friends  of  mine,  I  was  startled  with  an  appearance 
neither  wholly  masculine,  nor  wholly  feminine.  A 
petite  figure,  hands  as  delicate  as  harebells,  dainty 
torso  and  limbs ;  and  a  sweet,  kindly,  finely  wrought 
face.  But  the  apparition  was  in  neither  equipments, 
that  would  have  been  trousers  had  they  quite  dared, 
—  but  were  a  cowardly  compromise,  called  panta¬ 
lets.  The  body  was  cased  in  a  garment  that  was 
not  a  coat,  and  was  certainly  not  a  dress.  The  face 
was  guiltless  of  a  beard,  —  but  I  looked  to  see.  I 
was  introduced  to  Dr.  Elizabeth. 

Not  many  days  since,  I  was  invited  to  make  one 
of  a  fashionable  audience,  who  were  to  be  instructed 
on  the  rights  of  women,  —  and  on  their  wrongs. 
At  the  appointed  hour  an  appearance  was  entered 
upon  the  platform,  —  which  bewildered  me  and  my 
neighbors.  A  figure,  in  black  of  clerical  cut,  with 
an  ample  flat  collar,  disposed  like  bands :  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  not  a  clergyman :  not  a  man,  —  but  so 
much  unlike  a  woman.  Of  the  claims,  the  rights, 
the  wrongs  of  solitary  women  in  this  artificial  cen¬ 
tury,  the  strange  figure  spoke  much  as  Dr.  Elizabeth 
had  talked  to  me  in  my  own  salon.  But  never 
were  two  less  likely  advocates  than  these ;  not  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  thoroughly  earnest  and  consci¬ 
entious,  —  but  because  they  had  done  their  utmost 
to  unsex  their  appearance.  I  knew  Dr.  Elizabeth 
to  be  a  woman  of  sense  and  courage,  and  high  con¬ 
duct.  I  had  the  highest  respect  for  her  vocation ;  I 
believed  that  she  was  carrying  forward  a  question 
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fraught  with  moral  good  and  material  comfort  for 
our  daughters  and  granddaughters,  —  and  yet  I 
could  not  like  her.  Her  voice  was  womanly ;  her 
ways  were  of  childish  grace ;  but  the  pantalets 
and  the  gown-coat  jarred.  She  was  a  discord,  a 
mistake,  a  monstrous  combination.  And  where¬ 
fore? 

The  reason,  pray,  why  the  young  lady  (I  am  told 
the  masquerade  upon  the  platform  covers  a  young 
lady)  who  has  something  to  say  about  widening  the 
area  of  employment  for  the  spinsters,  should  dress 
herself  u.ilike  her  sisters,  —  and  very  like  a  priest  ? 
She  steps  forward  to  argue  for  a  new  place  in  the 
world’s  affairs.  She  is  plaintive  in  her  admission 
that  husbands  are  not  plentiful  enough  (matrimony 
having  been  made  an  expensive  luxury  since  the 
maker  of  the  goose-pie  must  be  hired),  and  she  is 
sensible  in  her  {general  discourse  of  independence, 
good  education,  improved  laws  for  her  sex.  But 
her  outward  —  I  was  going  to  write  “  man  !  ”  —  leads 
her  audience  to  conclude  that  she  is  in  favor  of  a 
masculine  class  of  women,  who  are  to  steer  a  middle 
course  in  life,  —  in  pantalets !  She  protests  that 
she  is  strong  on  the  domestic  duties ;  but  an  unlike- 
lier  hand  at  pastry  than  that  which  turns  over  the 
leaves  of  the  lecture-book,  I  cannot  call  to  mind. 

Some  two  hundred  years  ago  (his  will  is  dated 
“  this  4th  day  of  May,  1667  ”  )  Owen  Felltham  gave 
his  “  Resolves  ”  to  the  world.  These  resolves  are  a 
“  double  century  ”  of  essays,  on  the  duties,  critical 
occasions,  and  quicksands  of  life ;  closed  with  the 
moral  and  religious  resolutions  of  a  scholarly  pious, 
highly  sensible  gentleman.  The  essays  have  been 
compared  with  those  of  Lord  Bacon,  —  as  throning 
philosophy  in  the  rich  apparel  of  poesy.  Felltham 
protested  that  although  he  did  not  profess  scholar¬ 
ship,  he  lived  in  such  a  course  as  his  books  had  been 
his  delight,  but  not  his  trade,  “  though,  perhaps,  I 
could  wish  they  had.”  That  he  was  a  close  and 
wise  observer  of  the  world  is  made  manifest  where 
he  discloses  that  the  chief  of  his  “  Resolves,”  which 
deal  with  the  manifold  phases  of  a  man's  life,  were 
written  while  he  was  a  stripling.  He  wrote  of  virtue 
and  vice, — of  charity  and  drunkenness,  of  ostenta¬ 
tion  and  humility,  —  of  man’s  inconstancy,  —  “  of 
woman.”  He  who  said  so  many  wise,  and  sweet, 
and  rememberable  things, — jewels  on  which  the 
world  has  turned  a  dull  eye  for  many  years  past,  — 
and  was  so  practical  in  his  piety  withal,  was  alive  to 
the  excellences,  and  tender  to  the  weaknesses  of 
woman.  I  own  it  is  consoling  to  turn  from  the  plat¬ 
form  women  of  our  day,  with  unwomanly  garments 
about  that  “  frame  of  rarer  rooms,  and  more  exact 
composition  ”  than  man’s,  —  to  the  page  of  Felltham, 
written  when  the  second  Charles  was  king,  and 
female  virtue  was  not  modish,  nor  female  scholar¬ 
ship,  into  the  bargain. 

Dr.  Elizabeth,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  and  her 
platform  sister  in  the  Shakespeare  collar,  might  get 
together  some  day,  and  read  Felltham  with  profit. 
“  If  place  can  be  any  privilege,”  he  writes,  “  we 
shall  find  her  built  in  Faradise,  when  man  was  made 
without  it.  It  is  certain  they  are,  by  constitution, 
colder  than  boiling  man;*  so  by  this,  more  temper¬ 
ate.  It  is  heat  that  transports  man  to  immoderation 
and  fury  ;  it  is  that  which  hurries  him  to  a  savage 
and  libidinous  violence.  Women  are  naturally  the 
more  modest ;  and  modesty  is  the  seat  and  dwelling- 
place  of  virtue.  Whence  proceed  the  most  ab- 
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horred  villanies,  but  from  a  masculine,  unblushing 
impudence  ?  What  a  deal  of  sweetness  do  we  find 
in  a  mild  disposition !  When  a  woman  grows  bold 
and  daring,  we  dislike  her,  and  say,  she  u  too  like  a 
man ;  yet,  in  ourselves,  we  magnify  what  we  con¬ 
demn  in  her.”  His  “  resolve  ”  should  not  be  out  of 
date. 

“  Neither  shall  the  faults  of  many  make  me  un¬ 
charitable  to  all,  nor  the  goodness  of  some  make 
me  credulous  of  the  rest  Though,  hitherto,  I  have 
not  found  more  sweet  and  constant  goodness  in 
man,  than  I  have  found  in  woman ;  and  yet,  of  these 
I  have  not  found  a  number.” 

If  Felltham  says  of  women,  “  I  know,  when  they 
prove  bad,  they  are  a  sort  of  the  vilest  creatures  ” ; 
be  quickly  adds  by  way  of  explanation,  —  Optima  cor- 
rupta  pegtiiina.  He  says,  among  many  noble  things 
in  his  essay  Of  Marriage  and  Single  Life,”  that, 
“  a  wise  wife  comprehends  both  sexes ;  she  is  woman 
for  her  body,  and  she  is  man  within ;  for  her  soul  is 
like  her  husband’s.  It  is  the  crown  of  blessings, 
when,  in  one  woman,  a  man  findeth  both  a  wife  and 
a  friend.”  The  poet-philosopher  would  have  a 
woman  well  instructed,  and  busy  at  all  womanly 
work ;  but  chiefly  in  that  of  the  house.  He  paints 
something  unlike  the  women  of  this  day ;  but  bow 
much  more  unlike  my  mistaken  visitor,  in  the  pan¬ 
talets,  and  my  lecturer  in  masculine  masquerade ! 
He  grants  “education  makes  more  difference  be¬ 
tween  men  and  them  than  nature  ” :  he  would 
therefore  promote  female  education :  but  not  turn  a 
noble  woman  into  an  indifferent,  abhorrent  man. 
He  was  for  fair  argument,  —  but  most  decidedly  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  goose-pie.  Felltham,  in 
another  essay,  —  that,  “  Of  Ostentation,”  dwelt  on 
a  foible  among  the  few  of  his  day,  which  has 
become  almost  national  in  ours.  “Vainglory,”  he 
says,  “  at  best,  is  but  like  a  window  cushion,  specious 
without,  and  garnished  with  the  tasselled  pendant ; 
but  within,  nothing  but  hay,  or  tow,  or  some  such 
trash,  not  worth  looking  on.”  A  window  cushion, 
garnished  with  the  biggest  tasselled  pendant  the 
lodger  can  contrive,  is  at  every  casement ;  and  the 
bachelor  passing  by  will  pause  to  observe  that,  all 
counted,  he  will  certainly  not  be  able  to  buy  for  one 
of  the  daughters  waiting  within  (in  the  room  farthest 
removed  from  the  kitchen,  where  the  servant  is  con¬ 
cocting  the  goose-pie),  a  tasselled  pendant  of  the 
solid  spinach-seed  pattern,  which  is  at  the  mother’s 
chamber.  He  passes  on,  and  round  the  corner,  out 
of  the  neighborhood  of  wedlock:  whither,  why 
should  the  mother,  with  the  overloaded  tasselled 
pendant,  be  permitted  to  inqilire  ? 

The  philosopher,  in  another  page,  explains  how  it 
has  happened  that  our  standard  of  the  admirable  is 
a  flag  of  cloth  of  gold ;  and,  therefore,  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  tasselled  pendants  at  domestic 
windows  are  so  considerable  in  bulk,  and  of  such 
shining  gold,  —  affrighting  the  modest  man,  and 
making  tnose  sad,  long  processions  of  bewailing  spin¬ 
sters,  whose  lot  is  de^ored,  and  properly  deplorable. 
“  Custom,”  the  philosopher  of  profligate  Charles's 
time,  speaks,  “misleads  us  all.  We  magnify  the 
wealthy  man,  though  his  parts  be  never  so  poor ; 
and  the  poor  man  we  despise,  be  he  never  ao  well 
otherwise  qualified.  To  be  rich,  is  to  be  three  parts 
of  the  way  onward  to  perfection.  To  be  poor,  is 
to  be  made  a  pavement  for  the  tread  of  the  full- 
minded  man.  Gold  is  the  only  coverlet  of  imper¬ 
fections  ;  it  is  the  fool’s  curtain,  that  can  hide  all  his 
defects  from  the  world ;  it  can  make  knees  bow, 
and  tongues  speak,  agmnst  the  native  genius  of  the 
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groaning  heart ;  it  supplies  more  than  oil  or  fomen¬ 
tations,  and  can  stiffen  beyond  the  summer  sun  or 
the  winter’s  white-bearded  cold.  In  this,  we  differ 
from  the  ancient  heathens ;  they  made  Jupiter  their 
chief  god;  and  we  have  crowned  Pluto.  lie  is 
master  of  the  Muses,  and  can  buy  their  voice. 
The  Graces  wait  on  him ;  Mercury  is  his  messenger; 
Mars  comes  to  him  for  his  pay ;  Venus  is  his  prosti¬ 
tute;  he  can  make  Vesta  break  her  vow;  he  can 
have  Bacchus  be  merry  with  him,  and  Ceres  feast 
him,  when  he  lists ;  he  is  the  sick  man’s  Esculapius, 
and  the  Pallas  of  an  empty  brain ;  nor  can  Cupid 
cause  love,  but  by  his  golden-headed  arrow.” 

Who  can  not,  or  will  not,  gild  the  head  of  Cupid’s 
arrow  has  little  hope  of  sending  it  home.  Dr.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  may  don  her  pantalets ;  the  girl-professor  may 
plead  for  her  single  sisters,  claiming  new  employ  for 
them  in  their  defencelessness.  But  the  evil  has  a 
deeper  seat  than  they  wot  of.  By  all  means  extend 
to  tnem  all  work  which  culture  will  enable  them  to 
do.  Let  them  be  physicians  to  their  sisters,  and 
carry,  in  their  gentle  hands,  science  to  the  sick  cra¬ 
dle.  But  the  evil  still  is  just  the  sore  on  which 
Owen  Felltham  put  his  finger  two  centuries  ago, 
and  which  the  good  Doctor  Primrose  saw  when  he 
sent  Olivia  to  the  goose-pie. 

We  shall  all  d^ight  in  the  feminine  argument; 
we  shall  hug  girl  graduates,  when  education  shall 
have  been  so  ^apt^  as  to  teach  the  maiden  to  clip 
the  tasselled  pendant  from  the  window-cushion,  and 
to  mind  that  the  pudding  does  not  boil  over  while 
she  is  reading  Epictetus. 


THE  SELF-EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG  MEN. 

A  VILLAGE  8ERMOX. 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  KINGSLEY. 

Proverbs  U.  10-15. 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  remind  young  men  of 
wisdom,  —  what  it  is,  and  how  we  may  attain  it. 
And  thb  is  a  specially  fit  season  for  such  recollec¬ 
tions.  The  labors  of  the  farm  are  lighter  than  they 
were  in  summer.  The  days  arc  short,  the  evenings 
long,  and  laboring  folk  have  time  and  leisure  to 
think,  to  learn ;  to  recollect  that  they  have  souls 
and  minds,  as  well  as  bodies,  to  be  md.  Many  a 
young  working-man  has  ere  now,  by  regular  study 
in  the  long  winter  evenings,  made  himself  a  scholar, 
even  a  man  of  science;  nas  fitted  himself  for  the 
ministry,  or  for  some  other  important  improvement 
in  his-  station  of  life.  O,  that  I  could  see  some 
spending  their  winter  evenings  thus,  in  regular  and 
earnest  study !  How*  gladly  would  I  help  them, 
how  gladly  direct  them! 

Meanwhile,  all  I  can  do  is,  to  follow  Solomon’s 
method,  and  try,  as  he  tries  in  this  chapter,  to  stir 
up  some  of  you  to  incline  your  ears  to  wisdom,  and 
apply  your  hearts  to  understanding.  All  I  can  do 
is,  my  dear  young  men,  to  tell  you  what  wisdom 
will  do  for  you,  and  how  you  may  get  wisdom ;  and 
to  leave  it  to  your  own  reason  and  your  own  con¬ 
science  to  judge  whether  or  not  you  will  try  to  be 
wise.  And  may  God,  who  gives  wisdom,  give  it  to 
you.  May  he  make  your  reason  sound  and  your 
conscience  clear,  that  you  may  see  the  right,  and  love 
the  right ;  and  may  say,  “  I  will  choose  wi^om,  and 
not  folly;  light,  and  not  darkness;  right  and  not 
wrong.” 

Now  what  will  wisdom  do  for  you  ?  She  will  at 
least  keep  you  from  bad  company ;  “  from  the  way 
of  the  evil  man,  from  the  man  that  speaketh  froward 
things ;  who  leaves  the  paths  of  uprightness,  to 


walk  in  the  way  of  darkness  ” ;  and  “  from  the 
strange  woman,  the  stranger  who  flattereth  with 
her  words,  who  forsaketh  the  guide  of  her  youth, 
and  forgetteth  the  covenant  of  her  God.” 

And  if  any  of  you  answer,  “  1  do  not  altogether 
wish  for  that.  What  harm  will  a  little  bad  company 
(as  you  call  it)  do  me  now  and  then,  provided  I 
have  not  too  much  of  iti?”  You  thereby  only 
show  how  much  in  want  of  wisdom  you  are.  For  if 
you  were  but  wise,  and  used  your  eyes  to  see  what 
13  going  on  round  you,  you  would  see  that  bad  com¬ 
pany  is  the  root  of  all  manner  of  bad  fruit.  Bad 
company  leads  to  bad  ways,  to  bad  language,  to 
bad  hours,  to  bad  debts,  to  bad  marriages,  to  bad 
bringing  up  of  children,  to  bad  consciences,  to  bad 
luck,  and  to  a  bad  end  at  last.  But  the  reason  why 
so  many  young  men  fall  into  bad  company,  and  aU 
the  bad  ways  which  spring  from  it,  is  not,  I  really 
believe,  that  they  are  bad-hearted. 

They  do  not  go  and  say  to  themselves  deliberately, 

“  I  will  be  bad,  and  I  will  not  be  good.”  They  /all 
into  bad  company,  sliding  and  stumbling  down- 
wanls,  step  by  step,  because  they  are,  as  Solomon 
says,  simple  and  ignorant.  They  are  simple.  They 
want  discretion,  to  make  them  discreet,  that  they 
may  discern  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  their  true  profit  and  their  true  loss,  between 
their  true  and  certain  safety  and  their  true  and  cer¬ 
tain  danger.  They  are  ignorant ;  they  want  knowl¬ 
edge.  Their  brains  are  empty  of  useful  information. 
But  no  man’s  brains  can  remain  empty  long.  If  they 
are  empty  of  wisdom,  they  will  get  filled  with  folly. 
If  they  are  empty  of  sense,  they  will  get  filled  with 
nonsense.  If  they  are  empty  of  sound  understanding 
about  things  as  they  really  are,  they  will  get  filled 
with  unsound  fancies  about  things  as  they  are  not 
If  they  are  empty  of  light,  they  will  be  filled  with  dark¬ 
ness.  But  if  your  minds  —  the  light  which  is  in  you 
—  be  darkness,  what  can  you  do  save  stumble  and 
fall  ?  Nothing  will  preserve  you  but  discretion,  says 
Solomon.  Nothing  will  keep  you  save  understand¬ 
ing.  You  begin  life  simple  and  ignorant.  That  is 
no  blame  to  you.  So  did  I ;  so  must  every  human 
being.  You  cannot  help  being  simple,  till  you  have 
had  experience  to  teach  you  discretion.  You  can¬ 
not  help  being  ignorant  till  you  have  had  learning 
to  teach  you  understanding.  But  if  you  refuse  to 
get  them,  you  will  end  by  being  not  merely  simple 
and  ignorant,  you  will  end  by  ^ing  what  Solomon 
calls  fools ;  and  then  it  were  better  for  you  that  you 
had  never  been  bom. 

Now,  how  is  discretion  to  be  got  ?  By  letting  wis¬ 
dom  enter  into  your  heart.  By  longing  to  be  wise. 

And  how  is  understanding  to  be  got  ?  By  letting 
knowledge  be  pleasant  to  your  soul.  By  longing  to 
know. 

You  must  desire  to  improve  your  heart,  and  so 
become  good. 

Y'ou  must  desire  to  improve  your  head,  and  so 
become  well-informed.  But  you  must  desire  first  to 
become  godd.  That  is  the  first  and  great  end  of 
life.  That  is  what  God  sent  you  into  the  world  for. 
And  that  is  to  be  got  by  diligent  prayer.  The  only 
wisdom  which  will  make  you  good  men  and  women 
comes  from  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  But  it  does 
and  will  come  from  him,  our  Lord  says.  “  If  you, 
being  no  better  than  you  should  be,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how  much  more 
shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  who  ask  him !  ” 

Therefore,  if  any  of  you  wish  to  be  truly  wise, 
wise  at  heart,  “  wise  unto  salvation,”  as  St.  Paul 
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calls  it;  if  you  wish  to  know  where  you  are,  and 
what  you  are,  and  what  is  your  duty  to  God ;  if  you 
wish  to  know  who  God  is,  and  who  Christ  is,  and 
what  is  his  will  to  you ;  if  you  wish,  in  one  word,  to 
learn  true  religion  and  holiness,  without  which  no 
man  can  see  the  Lord,  —  then  pray  for  it.  Pray. 
I  do  not  mean  merely  say  your  prayers ;  but  pray. 
Ask  God  to  teach  you,  as  you  would  ask  your  parent 
or  your  schoolmaster.  Ask  him,  beg  of  him,  regu¬ 
larly  and  earnestly,  to  make  yon  wise.  Ask  for 
wisdom,  and  you  shall  receive  it.  Seek  for  wisdom, 
and  you  shall  find  it  Knock  at  the  door  of  wisdom, 
and  it  shad  be  opened  to  you. 

But  you  need  not  merely  wisdom  to  cure  your 
simplicity;  you  need  knowledge  to  cure  your  igno¬ 
rance.  Therefore  get  useful  information.  I  verily 
believe  that  a  great  deal  of  bad  company,  drunken¬ 
ness,  and  folly,  and  sin,  comes  from  mere  want  of 
knowledge ;  from  emptiness  of  head.  A  young  man 
or  young  woman  will  not  learn,  will  not  read,  and 
therefore  they  have  nothing  useful  or  profitable  to 
employ  their  leisure  hours,  nothing  to  think  of  when 
they  are  not  actually  at  work ;  and  so  they  run  off 
to  vain  and  often  wicked  amusements.  Gambling, 

—  what  does  that  ruinous  vice  come  from,  save  from 
idleness  of  head,  —  from  having  nothing  to  amuse 
your  minds  with  save  cards  and  dice  ?  And  so :  — 

“  The  devU  flnda  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do.” 

Therefore,  if  you  want  to  keep  your  brain  and 
thoughts  out  of  temptation,  read  and  learn;  get 
useful  knowledge;  and  all  knowledge  —  I  say  all 
knowledge  —  must  be  useful.  I  care  little  what  you 
read,  provided  you  do  not  read  wicked  books ;  or 
what  you  think  of,  provided  you  do  not  think  of  sin 
and  fully.  For  all  knowledge  must  be  useful,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  knowledge  of  God’s  works.  Nothing 
lives  upon  earth  but  what  God  has  made.  Nothing 
happens  on  earth  but  what  God  has  ‘done.  So, 
whatever  you  study,  you  may  be  certain  that  you 
are  studying  God’s  works  and  God’s  laws ;  and  they 
must  always  be  worth  the  study  of  rational  beings 
and  children  of  God.  Learn  what  you  like,  only 
learn ;  for  you  are  in  God's  world ;  and,  as  long 
as  you  learn  about  God’s  world,  your  time  can¬ 
not  be  thrown  away ;  you  are  certain  to  get  some¬ 
thing  more  of  that  knowledm  which  is  power ;  of 
that  wisdom  which  says,  “1  Wisdom  dwell  with 
prudence,  and  find  out  the  knowledge  of  witty  in¬ 
ventions.  Counsel  is  mine,  and  sound  wisdom.  I 
am  understanding.  I  have  strength.  By  me  kings 
reign,  and  princes  decree  justice.  By  me  princes 
nde ;  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the  earth. 
RichM  and  honor  are  with  me ;  yea,  durable  riches 
and  righteousness.” 

And  now,  my  dear  young  friends,  if  any  of  you  say, 
“  Why  do  you  bid  us  to  be  wise  ?  Why  do  you  de¬ 
mand  of  us  that  we  should  take  all  this  trouble  to 
educate  ourselves,  over  and  above  our  daily  work  ?  ” 

—  my  dear  young  friends,  it  is  not  I  who  ask  you  ;  it 
is  God  himself.  For  what  says  Solomon  the  Wise  ? 
He  does  not  say_  merely  that  you  are  to  call  after 
knowledge,  and  lift;  up  your  voice  for  understanding. 
He  says  that  you  are  to  do  so,  because  they  are  calling 
already  to  you ;  because  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  Spirit 
of  God,  condescends  to  call  to  you,  and  cry,  “  How 
long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity*/  and 
the  scorners  delight  in  their  scorning,  and  fools  hate 
knowledge  Turn  you  at  my  reproof.  Behold,  I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you,  I  will  make  known 
my  words  unto  you.”  Because  you  are  men,  rational 
beings,  children  of  God,  therefore  the  Spirit  of  God 


calls  to  you,  ofi'ering  to  give  you  your  share  of  that 
wisdom  by  which  the  Lord  hath  founded  the  earth, 
and  established  the  heavens ;  of  that  knowledge  by 
which  he  breaks  up  the  deep,  and  makes  the  clouds 
drop  down  dew.  To  teach  you  all  things  needful 
for  your  souls  and  Ixxlies ;  to  teach  you  the  laws  of 
this  visible  world,  which  we  call  knowledge  and  sci¬ 
ence,  and  the  laws  of  the  invisible  and  heavenly 
world,  which  we  call  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  — 
this,  and  no  less  than  thi^  does  God  offer.  And 
dare  you  refuse  the  offer  of  God  ‘I  Will  you  turn 
away,  as  St.  Paul  asks,  from  Christ  who  speaks  from 
heaven?  When  Christ  offers  you  light,  will  you 
choose  darkness  ?  When  Christ  offers  you  wisdeun, 
will  you  choose  folly  ?  To  educate  yourselves  to 
the  best  of  your  power  is  your  duty,  not  to  your¬ 
selves  only ;  it  is  your  duty  to  God.  Do  not  say,  “  I 
have  no  time ;  I  have  no  opportunities ;  I  am  not 
clever,  as  some  are;  I  have  not  talents,  as  some 
have.”  Are  you  trying  to  use  what  you  have? 
Remember  the  parable  of  the  talent :  how  the  lazy 
servant  when  he  hid  his  one  talent  in  the  earth,  in¬ 
stead  of  putting  it  out  to  interest,  got  only  blame,  as 
a  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  and  the  little  which  he 
had  at  first  was  taken  from  him.  Educate  yourselves, 
then ;  train  yourselves ;  teach  yourselves;  lest,  at  the 
last  day,  Christ  say  to  you,  “  I  gave  thee  a  head ;  I 
gave  thee  the  experience  of  a  whole  life  —  filty,  sixty, 
seventy  years  —  to  fill  that  head  with  knowledge 
What  is  it  like  now  ?  As  empty,  for  all  useful  pur¬ 
poses,  as  the  day  thou  wast  ^m.  I  gave  thee  a 
heart.  I  sowed  in  that  heart  the  seeds  of  gracious, 
pure,  and  noble  feelings,  even  the  grace  of  my  Holy 
Spirit  What  is  it  like  now  ?  Worse  than  empty; 
a  garden  overrun  with  foul  weeds.  Thou  hast  let 
fomish  lusts  and  evil  passions  grow  up  in  it,  and 
choke  the  good  seed  wmch  I  sowed  therein.  Is  this 
all  that  thou  hast  to  show  me,  after  fifty,  sixty,  sev¬ 
enty  years  of  lile  ?  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  ser¬ 
vant  !  ” 

O,  that  but  one  person  would  take  my  words  to 
heart!  O,  that  but  one  would  say  to  Wmself,  or 
herself,  once  for  all,  “  I  will  educate  myself ;  I  will 
be  something  worth  being ;  1  will  know  something 
worth  knowing”!  For  the  moment  (so  I  believe) 
that  you  made  that  good  resolution,  Christ  himsehT 
would  answer  (as  it  were)  in  heaven :  “  Thou  long¬ 
est  for  wisdom  ?  Then  thou  shalt  have  thy  heart’s 
desire.  Thou  wishest  to  know  ?  Then  thou  shalt 
know  at  last.  'Thou  wishest  to  be  wise?  Then 
wisdom  —  slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely  —  shall  come 
to  thee.  I  will  inform  thee,”  saith  the  Lord,  “  and 
teach  thee  in  the  way  in  which  thou  shalt  go ;  and  I 
will  guide  thee  with  mine  eyes.”  For  whenever 
any  one  begins  to  educate  himself,  God  begins  to 
educate  him.  Whosoever  tries  to  teach  himself, 
God  begins  to  teach  him.  For  the  Lord  giveth  wis¬ 
dom  ;  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  And  if  God  himself  be  our  teacher, 
what  can  we  do  but  learn  ? 
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BT  DORA  GREEirWELL. 

I. 

I  HAD  been  long  a  wanderer,  and  now  stood  in 
sight  of  the  place  I  had  ever  looked  upon  as  home, 
held  back  by  a  thousand  busy  fancies.  Another 
half-hour,  and  I  should  be  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
my  heart  held  dearest ;  yet  I  lingered,  I  knew  not 
why,  upon  the  very  threshold  of  content,  and  played 
with  the  luxury  of  anticipation.  Leaving  my  horse 
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at  the  village  inn,  I  walked  slowljr  up  the  hill,  and, 
musing,  leant  across  the  gate  where  five  years  be¬ 
fore  1  had  said  good  by  to  Nelly.  Five  years  I  it 
was  a  long  time  at  least  in  our  lives.  I  knew  myself 
to  be  changed ;  in  all  things  but  one  a  different  per¬ 
son  to  the  boy  who  one  early  morning  in  summer 
had  cast  back  many  lingering  looks  upon  the  old 
house  he  now  returned  to.  Should  1^  who  came 
back  altered,  find  those  I  had  left  the  same  ?  Should 
I  quietly  resume  my  long-vacant  place  ?  Perhaps, 
I  thought,  I  may  have  outgrown  it,  —  or  perhaps  in 
my  absence  it  may  have  been  filled  up  by  some  other. 

A  feeling  of  disquietude  was  gaining  fast  upon  me, 
when  a  turn  in  the  road  brought  me  within  sight  of 
the  old  manor-house,  which  seemed,  as  it  lay  before 
me  in  the  warm  September  afternoon,  to  nod  and 
smile  away  every  doubt  I  was  revolving ;  the  wan¬ 
ing  sunlight  flickered  from  window  to  window,  — 
and  I  never  knew  a  house  that  had  so  many,  —  as 
if  it  were  saying  after  its  manner,  “  A  hundred 
thousand  welcomes  home.”  It  had  been  originally 
a  religious  house,  and  still,  a  venerable  gray  deceiv¬ 
er,  kept  up  the  outward  semblance  of  quietness,  and, 
folded  within  its  ancient  woods,  looked  as  if  it  had 
stepped  back  a  few  paces  from  the  world,  being 
none  the  less,  as  it  most  have  well  known,  the  gay¬ 
est  and  busiest  house  in  the  county.  At  once  the 
gayest  and  the  busiest,  for  here  the  ddce  was  only 
apparently  linked  with  the  far  niente ;  a  serious  tone 
was  at  work  beneath  all  the  glee  and  merry-making 
that  went  forward,  with  a  presiding  hand  that 
would  not  permit  love  itself  to  remain  love  in 
idleness. 

“  A  charming  woman  is  Lady  Aspinall.”  “  A 
wonderful  woman  is  Lady  Aspinall.” 

The  second  of  these  two  epithets  I  always  thought 
followed  close  upon  the  fifst  in  a  sort  of  trepidation, 
as  if  the  speaker  were  deprecating  the  influence  he 
confessed.  Lady  AspinaJl,  it  was  certain,  was  a 
wonderful  woman;  too  much  the  world’s  servant, 
yet  not  altogether  its  slave,  she  was  at  once  better 
and  worse  than  it  thought  her.  Had  she  lived  in  a 
less  settled  age,  she  could  scarcely,  with  such  a  gen¬ 
ius  for  plot  and  strategy,  have  kept  her  head  very 
safe ;  as  it  was,  her  heart  had  not  escaped  being  in 
some  measure  subdued,  like  the  Dyer’s  hand, 

“  To  that  it  worked  in  ”  ; 

she  breathed  in  a  factitious  atmosphere ;  were  the 
world,  in  obedience  to  a  poet’s  wish,  to  have  rolled 
back  and  brought  again  the  age  of  gold,  I  know  not 
how  she  could  have  existed.  For  Lady  Aspinall 
had  never,  even  in  her  youngest  days,  been  a  awell- 
er  in  Arcadia.  Bom  and  brought  up  in  the  House 
of  Riches,  both  her  father  and  first  husband  being 
wealthy  London  merchants,  she  had  passed  by  her 
marriage  with  my  uncle  into  the  House  of  Honor, 
and  never  was  there  a  more  auspicious  planetary 
conjunction.  The  great  family  tree  of  Aspinall, 
which,  standing  just  where  it  was  planted  at  the 
Conquest,  had  not  a  little  exhausted  the  riches  of  its 
soil,  telt  a  new  sap  strike  through  it,  and  begun,  like 
the  banyan,  to  take  fresh  root  at  its  remote  extremi¬ 
ties,  so  soon  as  this  lady,  in  the  mild  noon  of  her  re¬ 
fulgent  summer,  took  the  old  priory  and  its  belong¬ 
ings  under  her  benignant  sway.  She  found  it  full 
of  children,  as  my  uncle,  like  herself,  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  married ;  encumbrances,  some  would  have 
thought  them,  —  they  were  not  such  to  Lady  As- 
pinall. 

Between  her  ci^  and  her  county  connection, 
between  Leaden  Hall  and  St.  Stephen’s,  her  re¬ 


sources  were  unfailing.  She  provided  for  us  all, 
sons,  and  nephews,  and  cousins,  far-away  twigs  and 
scions,  remote  and  previously  uncared  for, — for  she 
was  the  one  person,  in  and  of  the  world,  that  liked  a 
poor  relation  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  a  rich  one ; 
she  loved  the  excitement  of  a  full  hand,  and  had  in 
her  way,  too  great  a  soul  to  give  all  her  attention  to 
the  court  cards. 

It  was  not  pleasant,  perhaps,  to  feel  one’s  self  a 
card  in  those  skilful  hands,  even  under  the  certainty 
of  being  played  out,  when  the  time  came,  to  the  very 
fullest  advantage.  I  never  liked  it;  I  had  been 
trained  In  a  school  (certainly  not  one  of  Design),  so 
much  unlike  the  one  over  which  she  presided,  that 
it  was  impossible  I  should  prove  a  very  docile  pupil. 

I  was  about  fifteen  when  my  poor  father’s  death,  by 
consigning  me  to  my  uncle’s  gpiardlansbip,  made 
over  to  my  lady  aunt’s  fashioning  as  stubborn  a  piece 
of  the  raw  material  of  boyhood  as  her  plastic  genius 
had  often  been  exercised  upon.  My  mother  died 
when  I  was  too  young  to  remember  her.  My  father 
liked  to  have  me  always  about  him.  He  was  a  bar¬ 
rister  of  brilliant  talents  and  ultra-liberal  opinions ; 
and  our  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  half  the  choice 
and  vehement  spirits  in  London,  at  a  time  when  po¬ 
litical  discussion  ran  as  high  as  the  Interests  with 
which  it  was  concerned  were  deep  and  vital.  I  grew 
familiar  with  the  names  and  watchwords  of  party 
while  I  sat  on  my  father’s  knee,  and  played  with  his 
chain  and  seals;  and  while  other  children  were 
thinking  about  tops  and  marbles,  had  amassed  treas¬ 
ures  of  my  own,  quite  as  hard  and  hollow,  in  the 
shape  of  opinions  and  arguments,  upon  all  the  great 
(questions  I  heard  agitated  around  me,  which  I  kept 
tied  up  in  bundles  ready  to  be  unpacked  at  the 
shortest  notice.  Out  of  this  forcing-house  of  conten¬ 
tion  I  came  forth  what  looks  like,  as  I  review  my 
former  self  through  the  dim  mist  of  years,  a  very 
disagreeable  youth,  —  awkward,  obstinate,  and  con¬ 
ceited  ;  most  ignorant  of  the  very  things  I  most  con¬ 
temned,  —  the  world  and  its  conventions,  —  and  yet 
honest,  a  rude  reformer,  a  rigid  iconoclast,  striking 
at  I  knew  not  what,  I  stood  up  before  my  aunt,  the 
very  personification  of  that  uncompromising  letter 
in  the  nursery  alphabet  — 

“  Q,  that  would  not  bend  down  -,  ” 

and  from  my  unbrushed  hair  to  my  untied  shoe¬ 
strings,  took  an  austere  pleasure  in  showing  her 
upon  every  available  occasion  bow  lightly  I  sat  to 
every  code  and  tradition  that  she  held  most  vener¬ 
able.  But  though  I  might  contradict  her,  I  could 
not  vex  her ;  a  shake  of  the  head,  half  deprecatory 
and  wholly  good-humored,  and  a  “  pity  that  Philip 
will  not  do  nimself  more  justice,”  was  the  only  re¬ 
turn  to  my  unprovoked  hostilities.  There  Is  no  per¬ 
severance  so  potent  as  that  of  good-humor,  and  hers 
was  unfailing. 

Perhaps,  l^neath  the  crust  of  my  eccentricity,  she 
saw  some  serviceable  stuff ;  or,  perhaps,  and  this  is 
possibly  the  more  just  as  well  as  more  generous 
supposition,  she  felt  the  true  and  friendly  interest 
that  she  ever  showed  me.  For  who  is  in  all  things 
consistent  to  his  creed,  be  it  lofty  or  ignoble  ?  Hers 
was  so  narrow,  that  her  heart,  I  well  believe,  some¬ 
times  lifted  her  above  it;  but,  however  that  might 
be,  my  antagonism,  finding  nothing  to  work  upon, 
did  not  long  continue  ;  the  social  Crusade,  righteous 
as  It  had  at  first  seemed  to  me,  was  soon  over;  a  silent 
influence  was  at  work.  Arthur,  my  handsome,  good- 
natured  cousin  (of  whom  more  hereafter),  might 
I  well  make  himself  merry  with  the  idea  of  “  Baron 
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Grinim,”  as  he  was  wont  to  call  me,  taking  lessons 
in  dancing.  My  aunt  might,  if  she  pleased,  smile  to 
think  that  she  wound  me,  as  she  wound  everybody 
else,  round  her  little  fineer. 

Her  finger !  It  was  Nelly,  who,  then  but  a  little 
girl,  stole  quietly,  and  like  a  stray  sunbeam,  within 
the  chambers  of  my  neglected  heart,  breathing  away 
the  dust  from  its  crowded  Receptacles,  drawing  all 
things  she  found  there  to  light  and  order.  Once,  it 
b  true,  as  b  the  manner  of  these  domestic  sprites, 
whether  they  choose  to  nestle  themselves  in  heart 
or  cupboard,  she  was  the  cause  of  sad  confusion 
among  my  household  furniture,  and  yet  (this  b  to 
anticipate)  nothing  was  either  lost  or  broken. 

That  Nelly  should  have  ever  liked  me  was  an 
enigma ;  that  she  should  have  liked  me  better  than 
she  did  Arthur  remains  among  those  unsolvable  ones 
to  which,  as  children  say,  “There  is  no  answer, 
therefore  we  may  give  up  guessing.”  Arthur  was 
handsome  and  good-humored,  I  —  ugly  (I  can  the 
better  aflbrd,  courteous  reader,  to  confess  it,  because 
my  features  are  of  that  cast  which  Time  not  finding 
much  to  steal  from,  deals  with  kindly)  —  in  temper 
eccentric,  and,  to  say  the  very  least,  peculiar. 
Each  of  us,  in  our  own  way,  idolized  and  petted  our 
little  cousin  ;  and  I  can  now  understand  letter  than 
I  did  then,  how  Nelly  liked  my  way,  rugged  though 
it  might  be,  better  than  Arthur’s.  He  patronized 
her ;  it  was  his  way,  in  a  careless  and  good-hu¬ 
mored,  though  lofty  fashion,  to  do  so  with  every 
one.  I,  amongst  the  rest,  never  in  the  least  object¬ 
ed  to  it ;  and  even  to  tbis  day,  when  we  are  both 
gray-headed  men,  1  would  rather  be  patted  on  tbe 
back  by  Arthur,  and  feel,  in  some  undefined  man¬ 
ner,  he  still  considers  me  under  his  protection,  than 
receive  the  salaams  of  all  the  Indies.  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  Nelly ;  gay  and  open  as  was  her  tem¬ 
perament,  lavish  apparently  of  smiles  and  sunshine, 
there  hung  about  her,  even  from  her  earliest  child¬ 
hood,  an  atmosphere,  soft  and  breezy,  yet  none  tbe 
less  slightly  refrigerating,  which  gave  to  all  her 
sweetness  a  charm,  as  of  a  flower  that  dififuses,  but 
does  not  waste  its  odors.  Free  and  sportive  as  were 
all  her  girlish  movements,  they  never  carried  her 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  circle  drawn  round  her,  I  im¬ 
agine  (by  the  unconscious  grace  with  which  she 
moved  within  it),  by  tbe  wand  of  the  Fairy  who 
had  presided  at  her  birth.  Even  as  a  child  she 
could  never  be  coaxed,  by  the  merriest  game  at 
[  romps  in  the  world,  out  of  a  certain  demure  propri¬ 
ety.  It  displeased  her  even  in  those  early  days  that 
Arthur  should  call  her  “  his  little  wife,”  and  claim 
a  sort  of  matter-of  course,  taken-for-granted  proper¬ 
ty  in  her.  She  exacted  nothing,  yet  likea,  even 
then,  the  fealty  and  homage  which  lifted  and  niched 
her  safe  and  high  within  tne  little  shrine  which  has 
always  been  her  own. 

My  Aunt  .^pinall,  I  suppose,  saw  this,  as  she 
saw  everything,  and  smiled  through  it  all.  Ever 
since  Nelly,  a  well-dowered,  highly  connected  or¬ 
phan,  had  been  placed  under  my  uncle’s  guardian¬ 
ship,  to  marry  her  to  Arthur  had  been  one  of  her 
settled  points ;  and  she,  I  imagine,  being  used  to 
carry  all  points  so  planned  and  predetermined, 
looked  upon  it  as  un  fait  accompli,  and,  calmly 
abiding  her  time,  took  little  account  meanwhile  of  a 
childish  preference.  However  this  might  be,  she 
was  far  too  wise  a  woman  to  worry  either  herself  or 
us  over  doubtful  and  remote  contingencies.  My 
appointed  career  was  the  Diplomatic :  at  eighteen  I 
was  to  be  sent  upon  the  Continent,  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  many  years  absent;  during  all  which 


time  Arthur,  who  was  going  into  the  Guards,  would 
be  at,  or  at  least  about,  home.  So  she  saw,  and 
heard,  and  said  nothing;  and  wove  through  all,  like 
some  lady  of  old  romance,  her  silent,  secret  web. 
And  all  the  while  the  woof  and  warp  of  her  schem¬ 
ing  was  being  crossed  by  threads,  fragile  and  ephem¬ 
eral  as  she  might  deem  them,  — 

Ltfcht  as  gossamers  oa  green, 

By  their  shiumg  only  seen  ”  *, 

of  a  subtler  texture  than  the  looms  of  a  thousand 
such  Aranei  as  Lady  Aspinall  could  have  furnished. 
Five  years  had  come  and  gone.  Should  I  find  any 
of  these  lying  where  I  htid  left  them,  in  the  calm 
and  dewy  glitter  of  the  early  summer  morn  ? 

Such  thoughts  made  my  heart  beat  faster.  Anx¬ 
ious  and  impatient,  I  still  sought  delay ;  and  instead 
of  keeping  the  direct  road  to  the  house,  I  struck  off 
into  a  grassy  wood  walk  which  would  bring  me 
there,  I  well  remembered,  by  a  slight  detour.  All 
things  about  me  were  green  and  lonely.  I  paused, 
and,  without  defining  my  sensations,  felt  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  contrast  with  which  life  often  presents  us, 
—  the  outer  calm,  the  inner  perturbation,  —  when 
the  stillness  which  was  beginning  to  steal  across  my 
spirit  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  advancing  voices. 
Many  they  seemed,  and  cheerful;  while  a  light, 
clear  laugh  came  floating  on  before  the  spe^ers,  as 
if  to  herald  the  approach  of  gayety  and  youth :  in  a 
moment  I  found  myself  in  the  centre  of  a  merry 
group.  There  was  surprise,  and  greeting,  and  ex¬ 
clamation,  —  “  Philip !  ”  “  Arthur !  ”  “  Nelly  !  ” 

I  saw  and  heard  no  more :  there  were  young 
ladies,  young  gentlemen,  and,  I  believe,  greyhounds 
and  pointers  about  me ;  but  these  all  vanished,  —  I 
never  knew  where  or  how,  —  and  we  three  fnends, 
left  to  each  other,  wandered  home  together,  O, 
how  slowly !  There  was  no  blank  between  us,  no 
strangeness,  no  chill  to  be  taken  off  each  other’s 
hearts  before  we  could  feel  once  again  comfortably 
at  home  there. 

We  found  my  aunt  sauntering  up  and  down  the 
terrace,  with  her  accustomed  slow  and  meditative 
step.  She  turned  upon  me  the  same  bland  and 
beaming  countenance  I  had  left,  save  that,  perhaps, 
the  microscopic  eye  might  detect  here  and  there  an 
added  line  and  wrinkle,  those  Runic  characters  in 
which  Time  and  care  record  so  much  thoughtful 
experience.  But  the  smile  she  met  me  with  was  so 
kind,  and  so  exactly  like  the  one  with  which  — 
parted  from  me,  that  I  could  have  fancied  —  and 
perhaps  not  without  being  very  far  wrong —  that  it 
had  never  left  her  lips  during  my  five  years’  absence. 
Yet  her  manner,  however  little  it  might  flatter  in¬ 
dividual  vanity,  was  never  without  its  gracious  and 
genial  charm ;  for  if  she  gave  herself  to  none,  she 
lent  herself  for  the  moment  most  completely  to  who¬ 
ever  might  claim  that  moment’s  attention.  She  had 
never  missed  me  for  the  last  five  years,  and  could 
do  without  me,  I  well  knew,  for  the  next  five  hun¬ 
dred.  Yet  she  made  me  feel,  as  I  followed  her  into 
my  uncle’s  library,  and  listened  to  her  confidential 
semi-whispering,  as  if  “  Philip  ”  had  been,  was  now, 
and  ever  would  be,  her  all  in  all. 

My  uncle  was  delighted  to  see  me.  I  cannot  help, 
when  I  remember  bow  much  I  owe  to  him,  half  re¬ 
proaching  mySelf  for  having  kept  him  so  long  in  the 
background ;  but  it  was  the  place  he  best  loved  to 
occupy.  He  was  a  man  of  high  principles  and  re¬ 
spectable  talents ;  good-natured,  grave,  and  solid,  he 
was  the  oracle  of  the  country  gentlemen  for  miles 
round,  and,  uninterruptedly  immersed  in  county 
business,  he  seemed  to  have  made  over  the  Home 
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Department  to  his  wife,  for  whoee  abilities  he  enter¬ 
tained  a  cordial  admiration.  Yet  1  believe  he  acted, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  as  a  wholesome  counterpoise 
to  his  versatile  partner :  at  least,  I  know  he  could 
sometimes,  when  occasion  required,  look  up  from  the 
midst  of  his  plans  of  roads  and  models  of  bridges,  and 
show  that,  slackly  as  he  chose  to  hold  the  reins,  he 
did  hold,  and  could  tighten  them  at  his  will  and 
pleasure. 

Our  greetings  were  soon  over;  he  was  glad  to 
have  me  back  again,  and  I  knew  it.  Lady  Aspinall, 
who  had  always  administered  to  the  small  change  of 
their  joint  social  expenditure,  talked  and  questioned, 
as  was  her  wont,  for  both.  We  stood  chatting  to¬ 
gether  at  the  window ;  Arthur  and  Nelly  still  lin¬ 
gered  on  the  terrace,  waiting  for  me  to  rejoin  them 
when  our  colloquy  was  over.  I  had  now  time  to  see 
them — I  mean  with  my  eyes  —  and  confirm  the 
impression  which,  as  we  walked  home  together,  my 
heart  had  taken,  without  much  aid  from  those  out¬ 
ward  organs.  I  could  not  say  that  Nelly  was  altered, 
as  that  word,  even  when  spoken  in  its  kindliest  sense, 
never  fails  to  carry  with  it  a  certain  sadness ;  it  was 
not  change,  but  expansion.  Still  slight  and  girlish, 
smd  no  taller  than  1  had  left  her,  she  had  bloomed 
into  a  loveliness  of  which  her  former  self  had  been 
but  the  hint  and  promise.  I  remember  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  tne  attitude,  —  half  musing,  half  impatient,  — 
in  which  she  stood  upon  the  terrace,  the  warmth  upon 
her  cheek  and  lip,  the  light  upon  her  brow,  the  ten¬ 
der,  quiet,  and,  as  it  were,  satisfied  expression  of  her 
whole  countenance,  as  she  raised  it  to  say  something 
to  Arthur.  In  him  a  change  was  more  manifest.  I 
looked  at  him,  say  rather  up  to  him,  with  admiration. 
About  his  whole  appearance  there  was  something 
which  I  can  only  describe  by  saying  that  it  is  never 
to  be  met  with  out  of  England,  —  a  national  type 
seldom  even  here  produced  to  such  perfection.  1 
think  he  would  have  been  what  is  called  “  oppres¬ 
sively  handsome,”  but  for  the  relief  of  a  careless 
bonhomie  natural  to  him,  and  now  enhanced  by  a 
soldierly  frankness  of  bearing,  as  he  bad  served,  since 
we  parted,  in  the  Peninsula. 

My  Aunt  Aspinall’s  eyes  followed  in  the  direction 
mine  had  taken. 

“  Ah  1  ”  she  exclaimed,  half  absently ;  “  Arthur 
and  Nelly,  —  a  charming  pair,  are  they  not  V  ” 

But  I  made  no  answer,  and  did  not  return  to  the 

.race.  The  sunlight  seemed  to  have  left  it  very 
suddenly,  and  I  walked  up  stairs,  slowly  and  me¬ 
chanically,  to  dress  for  dinner,  instead  of  reaching 
my  little  bedroom,  high  iro  in  the  third  story,  by 
throe  steps  at  a  bound,  as  I  should  have  done  l^foro 
that  slight  and  apparently  casual  observation. 

ii. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  though  I  have  taken  you 
thus  far  into  my  confidence,  it  might  be  trespassing 
too  far  upon  yours  to  ask  if  you  have  ever  felt  what 
I  am  about  to  describe.  Your  experiences,  how¬ 
ever,  both  in  love  and  fnendship,  have  been  of  the 
kindest,  if  they  furnish  you  with  no  key  to  my 
meaning  when  I  say  that  while  Nelly,  Arthur,  and 
I  continued  on  an  apparently  intimate  footing,  and 
were  never,  I  am  sure,  crossed  by  a  thought  regard¬ 
ing  each  other  that  was  not  of  the  friendliest  nature, 
a  secret  restraint  stole  within  the  spirit  of  our  inter¬ 
course,  robbing  it  of  half  its  charm.  It  was  in  vain 
to  wrestle  with  a  phantom  that  never  assumed  a  dis¬ 
tinct  outline.  Yet,  thin  as  it  was,  and  bodiless  and 
impalpable,  the  most  solid  substance  of  reality  could 
not  have  interposed  more  surely  between  us  and  the 


open  heaven  of  confidence.  Now  and  then  a  ray  of 
heart-warm  feeling  would,  as  it  were,  pierce  the 
misty  curtain ;  a  breeze  setting  in  from  some  sunny 
quarter  would  begin  to  lift  it  at  the  edges ;  another 
breath,  I  thought,  and  it  may  be  dispersed  forever, 
—  but,  no,  it  was  sure  to  gather  and  resettle. 
Mornings  followed,  and  after  them  evenings,  and 
found  us  throe  still  together,  —  together  and  apart; 
never  again  did  we  seem  so  near  each  other  as  we 
had  been  in  that  first  homeward  walk. 

I  have  said  that  Nelly  was  reserved,  though  I 
believe  no  one  but  myself  ever  thought  her  so,  sim¬ 
ply  because  no  one  knew  her  so  weU.  She  seldom 
showed  herself,  her  whole  self ;  yet  all  that  she  al¬ 
lowed  to  transpire  was  so  kind  and  gentle  that  the 
many,  as  they  might  well  be,  were  satisfied  with  it, 
and  sought  no  further ;  but  I  had  once  been  within, 
and  knew  that  there  was  something  richer,  deej^, 
warmer,  which  I  was  no  more  admitted  to.  The 
house,  that  autumn,  was  full  of  company,  —  crowd¬ 
ed  with  gay  young  people,  among  whom  Nelly  was 
an  object  of  gcnerm  attention,  and  in  more  than 
one  case,  as  I  could  see  plainly,  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  ;  but  all  this  homage,  whether  it  came  to  her  by 
right  of  her  position  as  young  lady  of  the  house,  or 
in  virtue  of  claims  more  strictly  personal,  she  with¬ 
drew  from.  Even  seeming  to  repulse  would  have 
been  so  foreign  to  her,  that  something  in  her  nature 
seemed  to  render  it  unnecessary.  She  never  spoko, 
or  needed  to  speak  the  words,  -r-  “  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  further  ” ;  and  yet  they  were  felt 
and  obeyed  by  all,  save  by  me,  for  whom  no  such 
line  along  the  sands  existed.  With  Arthur  only 
was  Nelly  as  she  had  been  with  me ;  that  in  days 
that  were  now  no  more  to  be  recalled  —  tender, 
childlike,  and  confiding  —  the  understanding  be¬ 
tween  them  seemed  perfect ;  too  much  so,  I  should 
have  imagined,  for  lovers,  who  generally  contrive 
to  find  or  make  for  themselves  some  cause  for  dis¬ 
quietude  ;  but  so,  I  thought,  may  true  love  look,  — 
clear  and  unruffled  to  its  very  depths,  —  when  it 
has  kept,  as  it  so  seldom  can,  its  even  tenor,  and 
run  a  course  as  smooth  and  steady  as  with  them. 
Having  been  together  from  childhood,  it  was  natu¬ 
ral  that  their  manner  towards  each  other  should  be 
characterized  by  few  of  Love’s  customary  signs. 
Clouds  and  shadows,  faint  blushes,  and  momentary 
chills,  these  belong  to  the  dawn  of  feeling,  and  theirs 
had  already  mounted  to  its  meridian.  And  yet 
they  still  reimuned  outwardly,  upon  the  face  of 
cousinship,  no  one,  except  perhaps  the  old  servants, 
spoke  of  them  as  being  engaged ;  but  all  looked 
upon  it  as  a  thing  that  would  M,  —  Lady  Aspinall 
had  carried  another  point. 

The  last  it  might  seem  that  she  would  care  to 
csury.  Arthur  was  at  once  her  favorite  and  her 
youngest  son ;  now  that  his  destinies  were  settled, 
and  so  happily,  she  might  be  said  to  be  enjoying  the 
Ijong  Vacation  of  her  life.  But  it  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  take  a  whole  holiday ;  at  that  moment  I 
believe  she  had  placed  my  fortunes  under  her  pU- 
low,  and  was  revolving  some  scheme  for  making  me 
rich,  and  happy,  and  settled.  This  term  with  her  was 
compendious  of  all  things  eligible.  A  good  appoint¬ 
ment,  a  wealthy  marriage,  a  summing  up  of  all  con¬ 
summations  discreetly  to  be  wished  for — “I  should 
like  to  see  Philip  settled.” 

Yet  too  little  grateful  was  I,  I  fear,  for  this 
friendly  interest,  and  in  no  mood  certainly  to  assist 
it  by  any  exertions  of  my  own.  Chilled,  and  wea¬ 
ry,  and  indifierent,  I  only  wished  to  be  let  alone ; 
and  had  not  even  energy,  little  enjoyment  as  now 
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remained  for  me  at  the  Priory,  to  think  of  spending 
my  remaining  months  of  liberty  elsewhere.  I  would 
rather,  like  a  ghost,  stay  haunting  about  the  place 
where  I  had  once  been  happy.  Arthur  and  Nelly, 
little  as  thev  might  now  care  about  me,  whom  had  1 
in  the  world  but  them  ?  So  I  stayed  on,  vexed, 
and  unhappy,  and  injured,  and  being  angry  1  knew 
not  with  whom,  chose,  in  my  uncertainty,  a  sure,  if 
not  very  rational  revenge,  in  wreaking  it  upon  my¬ 
self.  1  gradually  withdrew  from  their  society,  re¬ 
jected  their  friendly  overtures,  and  they  were 
many,  for  mutual  companionship,  and  fell  back  in 
some  degree  upon  the  harsh  and  unsociable  habits 
of  my  boyhood.  I  began  to  spend  much  of  my  time 
in  my  own  room,  and  took  up  some  “  study  ” :  I  for¬ 
get  now  its  precise  nature,  only,  judging  from  its 
results,  it  must  have  been  of  the  very  brownest  com¬ 
plexion.  Once  more  I  was  set  down  as  “odd.” 
Young  ladies  believed  I  was,  or  could  be,  very  clev¬ 
er,  and  were  afraid  of  me.  Young  men  on  the 
whole  knew  not  what  to  make  of  me ;  so  I  carried, 
wherever  I  went,  a  sort  of  solitude  about  me,  out  of 
which  Arthur  kindly,  and  Nelly  timidly,  and  some¬ 
times  even  a  little  sadly,  tried  to  coax  me,  but  in  vain. 

And  time  wore  on,  and  the  days  growing  wintty 
brought  round  Nelly’s  birthday,  her  twenty-first. 
My  aunt,  who  never  forgot  anything  that  ought  to 
be  remembered,  kept  all  birthdays  with  their  due 
honors,  and  intending  to  celebrate  this  with  more 
than  usual  state,  had  decided  that  we  should  have  a 
ball.  Nelly  did  not  in  general  seem  to  care  much 
about  gayety,  but  in  this  affair,  perhaps  in  the  first 
instance  to  please  my  aunt,  who  was  trying  to  please 
her,  she  showed  a  lively  interest,  and  many  and  deep 
were  the  consultations  she  and  Arthur  held  together, 
over  little  matters  connected  with  it,  in  which  they 
tried  sometimes  to  make  me  a  party,  but  without 
success.  The  day  arrived,  and  my  studies,  which 
had  for  some  time  previous  been  unusually  engross¬ 
ing,  were,  on  that  morning,  I  remember,  altogether 
unremitting;  the  house  was  a  scene  of,  to  ball- 
lovers,  delightful  confusion ;  my  uncle  and  I  dined 
by  ourselves  in  the  library,  drawn  together  by  a 
sense  of  mutual  isolation  from  the  bustle  which  sur¬ 
rounded  us. 

He  kept  me  with  him  chatting  until  the  dusk  was 
falling,  when  I  set  forth  upon  a  long  solitary  ram¬ 
ble  ;  the  moon  arose  upon  my  way,  and  by  the  time 
I  returned  to  the  house,  lights  were  glancing  from 
every  window,  and  I  was  greeted  as  I  entered  by  a 
sort  of  murmur,  seeming  to  pervade  the  whole  man¬ 
sion,  the  hum  of  joyful  preparation,  that  deepened 
as  the  night  advanced.  I  soon  gained  the  solitude 
of  my  chamber,  and  being  in  no  mood  for  connected 
thought,  sat  over  the  fire,  and  listened  to  the  cease¬ 
less  sound  of  feet  upon  the  stairs,  the  hasty  clatter¬ 
ing^  of  doors,  and  the  now  not  unfrequent  sound  of 
arriving  carriages.  I  was  startled  out  of  my  ab¬ 
straction  by  the  entrance  of  some  one  who  burst 
rather  than  came  into  the  room.  It  was  Arthur, 
dressed  in  full  uniform,  superb,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  with  spints  and  good-humor,  a 
magnificent  figure,  that  seemed  to  fill  my  little 
apartment  as  a  picture  does  its  frame. 


As  Arthur  thus  stood  before  me,  he  gave  a  re¬ 
proachful  look  at  my  muddy  boots  and  generally 
disarranged  costume. 

“  Not  yet  dressed,”  he  exclaimed,  “  and  the 
dancing  to  begin  in  five  minutes!” 

“Very  possibly,”  I  answered,  with  a  coolness 


which  I  must  confess  was  more  than  half  assumed, 
“  but  I  have  no  intention  of  making  my  appearance. 
These  scenes  are  not  my  sphere.  What  have  I  to 
do  in  a  ball-room  ?  ” 

“  Why  to  dance,  to  be  sure,”  returned  my  cousin, 
looking  at  me  in  a  sort  of  comic  surprise, — “  to  dance 
and  enjoy  yourself  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Balls 
are  foolish  things  I  dare  say,  but  surely  not  worth 
doing  battle  against.  Leave  Don  Quixote  to  fight 
with  windmills,  and  mistake  them  for  giants,  if  he 
pleases,  and  get  ready  like  a  sensible  old  boy.  You 
shall  stay  in  the  sulks  all  to-morrow  evening,  and  as 
many  after  it  as  you  like,  —  but  not  to-night.  Re¬ 
member  it  is  Nelly’s  birthday.” 

“  Nelly’s  birthday  !  ”  I  exclaimed.  Indignantly ; 
“  as  if  she,  or  you,  or  any  one  else  in  the  house  or 
world  cared  whether  I  go  or  stay  away,  or  would 
even  know  whether  I  was  in  the  room  or  not.” 

To  which  Arthur  replied  by  laying  a  hand  upon 
each  of  my  shoulders,  and  saying,  “  O  Philip,  you 
foolish,  foolish  fellow !  ” 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  stubborn  spirit  within 
me  gave  way  beneath  this  peculiar  mode  of  exor¬ 
cism,  which  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically, 
shook  me  out  of  my  resolution,  or  whether  it  was 
something  in  his  tone,  so  kind  and  brotherly,  or  in 
his  clear,  honest  eyes,  looking  straight  into  mine, 
that  brought  back  the  old  feeling  into  my  heart, 
and  with  it  a  mechanical  instinct  of  obedience. 

“Well,”  I  said,  beginning  to  pull  off  my  boots, 
“  I  suppose  as  usual  you  must  have  it  your  own 
way.” 

“  Of  course  I  must,”  he  said,  quietly,  “  or  else  I 
should  not  be  my  mother’s  son.  But  come  now, 
make  haste  and  dress ;  there ’s  not  a  servant  to  be 
had  at  this  moment  for  love  or  money,  so  I  will  be 
your  valet,  and  see  that  you  make  yourself  present¬ 
able,  and  do  not  look  altogether  unlike  a  person  of 
whom  great  things  are  expected.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  I  should  make  by  far  the  better  diplomatist  of 
the  two.” 

[Concluded  next  week.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Thk  popular  brand  of  champagne  in  Rvissia  is 
called  La  Patti. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon’s  cousin,  the  Princess 
Bacciocchi,  has  just  died. 

OxE  of  the  richest  pachas  in  Egypt  has  married 
Miss  Mathilda  Yeneta,  member  of  the  Hof  burg  The¬ 
atre  in  Vienna.  -  e} 

Robertsox  is  the  most  popular  English  play¬ 
wright  now  in  the  field,  not  even  excepting  the  pro¬ 
lific  Boucicault. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collixs  and  Mr.  Fechter  are  col- 
laborateurs  in  a  romantic  drama  for  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  London. 

Ix  an  obituary  notice  of  Robert  Keeley,  the  come¬ 
dian,  the  London  Star  says  that  he  was,  “  perhaps, 
the  most  natural  actor  that  ever  trod  the  sti^e.” 

A  “Journey  in  Brazil,”  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  L. 
Agassiz,  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Mr. 
Felix  Vogeli,  under  the  supervision  of  the  authors, 
and  ^  the  expense  of  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  U. 

CniGxoxs  are  to  be  abolished  by  the  select 
world  of  Paris,  and  ladies  who  would  be  thought 
“good  form”  are  to  endeavor  to  dress  their  hair 
themselves,  or  to  look  as  if  they  dressed  it ;  for 
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“  when  the  work  of  a  professional  is  manifest  on  the 
head,  prestige  ceases.”  This  is  the  most  sensible 
axiom  we  have  heard  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Edhuxd  Tates,  the  novelist,  has  just  giv¬ 
en  the  lie  to  the  old  saying  **  Who  breaks  pays.” 
Mr.  Yates  is  a  bankrupt,  and  does  n't  p^  at  all. 
His  retirement  from  the  post  of  editor  to  Tinsley’s 
Magazine  is  announced. 

A  sox  of  Kalkbrenner,  the  celebrated  musical 
historian,  died  the  other  day  in  Paris,  while  in  the 
act  of  lighting  his  cigar.  The  deceased  was  an 
amateur  of  music  and  a  man  of  fortune,  leaving  a 
million  of  francs  to  his  little  daughter,  aged 
twelve. 

Two  magnificent  antiques  have  been  dug  up  in 
the  excavations  at  Ostia,  —  one  a  bronze  statue  of 
Venus,  about  four  feet  in  height ;  the  other  a  marble 
figure  of  Hermaphroditus.  Both  images  being  nude, 
the  Pope  will  not  admit  them  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican,  but  they  will  be  shown  in  a  less  public 
resort 

The  drama  which  Messrs.  Wilkie  Collins  and 
Fechter  are  working  upon  together  for  the  Adelphi 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  former’s  ‘‘  Moonstone,”  a  wild¬ 
ly  improbable  and  dreadfully  tedious  story,  in  which 
one  or  two  effective  bits  of  characterization  are  over¬ 
laden  with  elaboration,  repetition,  and  what  may 
be  called,  the  mysteriosity  of  commonplace,  ad  in- 
Jinitum. 

At  the  recent  ball  given  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  a  compliment  was  paid  to  M.  Auber,  the 
eminent  composer,  who  was  present.  At  midnight 
Strauss  addressed  the  members  of  his  orchestra  as 
follows :  “  Gentlemen,  M.  Auber  is  at  this  moment 
entering  on  his  87th  ^ear;  let  us  do  honor  to  his 
anniversary.”  The  artists  then  executed  successive¬ 
ly  the  quadrilles  of  the  “  Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur  ” 
and  of  the  “  Muette.” 

Speaking  of  the  death  of  a  celebrated  Oxford 
boatman,  the  Leader  says:  “  Our  best  rowers  and 
athletes  almost  invariably  die  of  heart  disease,  and 
die  at  the  very  moment  when  the  bodily  system  ap¬ 
pears  in  superb  order.  Athletic  science  is  a  very 
Molocli,  whose  victims,  were  they  told  up,  would 
frighten  the  nervous  into  the  opposite  extreme,  — 
that  of  not  undeq^ing  sufficient  exertion  to  keep 
the  physical  system  in  good  working  order.” 

The  last  number  of  the  Sixpenny  Magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macintosh,  of  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
reprints  a  chapter  from  Curtis’s  “  Prue  and  I  ”  as 
an  original  contribution  to  that  magazine !  The 
editor  displays  his  good  taste  and  his  dishonesty 
tout  a  coup.  We  wish  we  could  give  even  this  lim¬ 
ited  praise  to  -the  editor  of  “  The  Boy’s  Journal.” 
That  gentleman  has  not  only  stolen  Dr.  Hayes’s 
“  Cast  away  in  the  Cold,”  but  is  trying  to  hide  his 
theft  by  changing  the  title  of  the  story  and  mutilat¬ 
ing  the  text. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  M.  Alexandre  Dumas 
wrote  his  celebrated  chapter  on  “  Le  bifteck  d’ours  ” 
in  the  “  Impressions  de  voyage  en  Suisse  ” ;  but  the 
Parisians  have  not  forgotten  it,  and  “  bear-steak  ”  is, 
it  is  said,  about  to  become  a  very  popular,  or  rather 
a  highly  rechercM  dish  in  the  French  capital.  *  The 
bears  are  to  be  imported  from  Russia,  and  the  first 
of  a  series,' ordered  by  a  dealer  in  game  of  the  Rue 
Montoigueil,  arrived  in  Paris  not  loug  since.  The 
beast,  which  travelled  in  a  wooden  house,  made 


specially  for  his  reception  and  accommodation,  is  said 
to  have  weighed  307^  kilogrammes,  —  upwards  of 
600  pounds. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Star  says  that 
“  great  preparations  are  being  made  in  the  musical 
world  for  the  performance  of  Rossini’s  unpublished 
Maas,  which  will  be  executed  at  the  Italiens.  Al- 
boni,  who  has  retired  from  the  stage  for  many  yean, 
has  accepted  M.  Bagier’s  proposal  to  appear  once 
more,  but  for  this  special  solemnity  alone,  and  as  an 
act  of  homage  to  the  great  maestro,  whose  death  she 
so  sincerely  deplored.  Strange  to  say,  and  this  I 
have  heard  from  her  own  lips,  the  celebrated  canta- 
trice  'is  excessively  nervous  at  the  prospect  of  once 
more  coming  before  the  public.  Madame  Alboni  was 
quite  willing  to  give  her  services  gratis  ;  but  Rossi¬ 
ni’s  widow  having  sold  to  M.  Bagier  his  right  to  ex¬ 
ecute  this  Mass  at  a  tremendous  sum,  Madame  Albo- 
ni,with  great  propriety,  has  demanded  the  usual  terms 
for  her  vocal  contribution  to  this  musical  festival. 
The  anxiety  to  secure  tickets  is  already  so  marked 
that  M.  Bagier  has  even  informed  Madame  Alboni 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  place  a  box  at  her  dispo- 
s§l,  as  is  usually  done  in  the  case  of  an  artiste  of  her 
importance.” 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  as  having  oc¬ 
curred  within  the  last  few  days.  King  Louis,  of 
Bavaria,  not  only  holds  the  dramatic  art  in  high  es¬ 
teem,  but  has  a  great  liking  for  the  society  of  per¬ 
formers.  On  the  day  Madame  Cramer  completed 
her  fiftieth  year  on  the  stage,  the  king  gave  her  a 
benefit,  and  after  the  performance,  the  other  actors 
and  actresses  entertained  her.  The  king,  hearing  of 
this,  took  it  into  his  head  to  surprise  them  by  his 
unexpected  presence.  Madame  Cramer,  whose 
back  was  turned  towards  the  door,  could  not  of 
course  see  the  king  enter  the  room.  The  king 
stepped  quietly  up  to  her,  and  put  his  hands  over 
her  eyes,  and  said,  “  Guess  who  it  is !  ” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Madame  Cramer,  “  you  again. 

Monsieur  L - ?  you  certainly  do  imitate  the  king 

most  delightfully.” 

“  O,  does  he  ?  ”  said  the  somewhat  astonished 
king.  “  I  should  rather  like  to  see  the  performance. 
Go  on.  Monsieur  L - ,  and  let  me  judge  for  my¬ 

self  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  imitation.” 

“  I  trust  your  majesty  will  excuse  me,”  replied 
the  abashed  actor. 

But  the  king  persisted  in  his  demand,  and  afler 
several  refusals  he  added,  “  I  desire  it,  and  the  king 
commands  it.” 

The  actor  bowed  and  took  his  seat  at  a  little  ta¬ 
ble,  and  called  out  in  a  voice  which  was  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  king’s :  — 

“  Desire  my  private  councillor,  Riedl,  to  come  to 
me.” 

“  Very  good,  indeed  !  ”  exclaimed  the  king. 

“  What  does  your  majesty  want  'i  ”  asked  the 
actor,  speaking  through  his  nose. 

“  Capital  I  ”  exclaimed'  the  king,  laughing  ;  “  you 
imitate  my  councillor  even  better  than  you  did  me ; 
you  are  an  excellent  comedian,  as  Madame  Cramer 
said.” 

“  Riedl,”  continued  the  actor,  “  be  sure  you  send 

to-morrow  two  hundred  florins  to  Monsieur  L - $  I 

he  is  a  deserving  fellow,  —  a  better  mimic  I  never 
heard.” 

“  Scamp !  ”  exclaimed  the  king,  laughing,  “  enough 
of  that  performance ;  you  shall  have  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  flonns,  but  I  shall  take  care  not  to  ask  you  for 
a  repetition  of  it.” 
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